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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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President Eisenhower Addresses U.N. General Assembly 


Address by the President * 


) Mr. President, Mr. Secretary-General, members 
of the General Assembly, and guests: 

The people of the United States join me in 
siluting those countries which, at this session of 
the General Assembly, are represented here for 
the first time. With the admission of new mem- 

) bers, mainly from the giant continent of Africa, 

\ almost 100 nations will be joined in a common 
effort to construct permanent peace, with justice, 
ina sorely troubled world. 

The drive of self-determination and of rising 
human aspirations is creating a new world of 

) independent nations in Africa, even as it is pro- 

| ducing a new world of both ferment and of prom- 
ise In all developing areas, An awakening 
humanity in these regions demands as never before 
that we make a renewed attack on poverty, illit- 
eracy, and disease. 

Side by side with these startling changes, tech- 

, nology is also in revolution. It has brought 
forth terrifying weapons of destruction which, for 

’ the future of civilization, must be brought under 
control through a workable system of disarma- 
ment. And it has also opened up a new world of 
outer space—a celestial world filled with both be- 
wildering problems and dazzling promise. 

This is, indeed, a moment for honest appraisal 
and historic decision. 

We can strive to master these problems for 
narrow national advantage, or we can begin at 
once to undertake a period of constructive action 
which will subordinate selfish interest to the gen- 
eral well-being of the international community. 
The choice is truly a momentous one. 


———— 





“Made before the 15th session of the U.N. General 
Assembly at New York, N.Y., on Sept. 22 (White House 
press release; as-delivered text). 
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Today I come before you because our human 
commonwealth is once again in a state of anxiety 
and turmoil. Urgent issues confront us. 


A Program for Africa 

The first proposition I place before you is that 
only through the United Nations Organization 
and its truly democratic processes can humanity 
make real and universal progress toward the goal 
of peace with justice. Therefore I believe that 
to support the United Nations Organization and 
its properly constituted mechanisms and _ its 
selected officers is the road of greatest promise 
in peaceful progress. To attempt to hinder or 
stultify the United Nations or to deprecate its 
importance is to contribute to world unrest and, 
indeed, to incite the crises that from time to time 
so disturb all men. The United States stands 
squarely and unequivocally in support of the 
United Nations and those acting under its man- 
date in the interest of peace. 

Nowhere is the challenge to the international 
community and to peace and orderly progress 
more evident than in Africa, rich in human and 
natural resources and bright with promise. Re- 
cent events there have brought into being what is, 
in effect, a vast continent of newly independent 
nations. 

Outside interference with these newly emerging 
nations, all eager to undertake the tasks of mod- 
ernization, has created a serious challenge to the 
authority of the United Nations. 

That authority has grown steadily during the 
15 years since the United Nations pledged, in 
the words of its own charter, “to bring about by 
peaceful means, and in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of justice and international law, adjust- 
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ment or settlement of international disputes or 
situations which might lead to a breach of the 
peace.” And during those years the United Na- 
tions successfully supported Iran’s efforts to ob- 
tain the withdrawal of foreign military forces; 
played a significant role in preserving the inde- 
pendence of Greece; rallied world resistance to 
aggression against the Republic of Korea; helped 
to settle the Suez crisis; countered the threat to 
Lebanon’s integrity; and, most recently, has 
taken on an even more important task. 

In response to the call of the Republic of the 
Congo, the United Nations, under its outstand- 
ing Secretary-General, has recently mounted a 
lar; ge-scale effort to provide that new republic with 
help.2 That effort has been flagrantly attacked 
by a few nations which wish to prolong strife in 
the Congo for their own purposes. The criticism 
directed by these nations against the Secretary- 
General, who has honorably and effectively ful- 
filled the mandate which he received from the 
United Nations, is nothing less than a direct 
attack upon the United Nations itself. In my 
opinion, he, the Secretary-General, has earned the 
support and gratitude of every peace-loving 
nation. 

The people of the Congo are entitled to build 
up their country in peace and freedom. Inter- 
vention by other nations in their interna] affairs 
would deny them that right and create a focus 
of conflict in the heart of Africa. 

The issue thus posed in the Congo could well 
arise elsewhere in Africa. The resolution of this 
issue will determine whether the United Nations 
is able to protect not only the new nations of 
Africa but also other countries against outside 
pressures. 

It is the smaller nations that have the greatest 
stake in the effective functioning of the United 
Nations. If the United Nations system is success- 
fully subverted in Africa, the world will be on its 


way back to the traditional exercise of power 


politics, in which small countries will be used 
as pawns by aggressive major powers. Any na- 
tion, seduced by glittering promises into becoming 
a cat’s-paw for an imperialistic power, thereby 
undermines the United Nations and places in 
jeopardy the independence of itself and all others. 
It is imperative that the international commu- 
nity protect the newly emerging nations of Africa 


* For background, see p. 583. 
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from outside pressures that threaten their ink) 
pendence and their sovereign rights. 

To this end I propose a program which contain| 
five major elements: 


eed 


First: A pledge by all countries represented x 


this Assembly to respect the African people 
right to choose their own way of life and to & 
termine for themselves the course they choose { 
follow. And this pledge would involve thre 
specific commitments: 


To refrain from intervening in these new 1.) 
tions’ internal affairs—by subversion, force, prop. | 
aganda, or any other means; 

To refrain from generating disputes between 
the states of this area or from encouraging then, 
to wasteful and dangerous competition 1 
armaments} 

And to refrain from any action to intensih 
or exploit present unsettled conditions in the 
Congo—by sending arms or forces into that trov- 
bled area, or by inciting its leaders and people 
to violence against each other. 


These actions my country—and many others- 
are now avoiding. I hope this Assembly will cal 
upon all its members to do likewise and that ead 
speaker who follows me to this platform will so 
emnly pledge his country to honor this call. 

Second: The United Nations should be pr 
pared to help the African countries maintai 
their security without wasteful and dangerou 
competition in armaments. 

United Nations experts are being asked to trai 
the Congo’s security forces. If the Secretar 
General should find it useful to undertake 1 
creased activity in order to meet requests of th 
nature elsewhere, my country would be glad 
join other member states in making essential co! 
tributions to such United Nations activity. 

More importantly, I hope that the Afric 
states will use existing or establish new region! 
machinery in order to avert an arms race in th: 
area. In so doing they would help to spare the! 
continent the ravages which the excesses of chai 
vinism have elsewhere inflicted in the past. I 
through concerted effort, these nations can chok 
off competition in armaments, they can give th 
whole world a welcome lesson in internation 
relations. 

The speed and success of the United Natior 
in dispatching substantial forces to the Cong 
should give these states assurance that they @ 
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rely on the United Nations to organize an effective 
response if their security is threatened. This 
should reduce any pressures on them to raise 
larger forces than are required to maintain in- 
femal security. Thus they would help to free 
their resources for more constructive purposes. 

Third: We should all support the United Na- 
tions response to emergency needs in the Republic 
of the Congo which the Secretary-General has 
shown such skill in organizing. I hope that states 
represented here will pledge substantial resources 
to this international program and agree that it 
should be the preferred means of meeting the 
Congo’s emergency needs. The United States 
supports the establishment of a United Nations 
fund for the Congo. We are prepared to join 
other countries by contributing substantially for 
immediate emergency needs to the $100-million 
program that the Secretary-General is proposing.* 

Fourth: The United Nations should help newly 
developing African countries shape their long- 
term modernization programs. ‘To this end: 

The United Nations Special Fund and Ex- 
panded Technica] Assistance Program should be 
increased so that in combination they can reach 
their annual $100-million goal in 1961. The Spe- 
cial Fund’s functions should be expanded so that 
it can assist countries in planning economic 
development. 

The United Nations operational and executive 
personnel program for making available trained 
administrators to newly developing countries 
should be expanded and placed on a permanent 
basis. The United States is prepared to join other 
countries in contributing increased funds for this 
program, and for the Special Fund, and for the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Program. 

The World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund should be encouraged increasingly to pro- 
vide counse) to the developing countries of Africa 
through missions and resident advisers. We 
should also look forward to appropriate and timely 
fmancial assistance from these two multilateral 
financial sources as the emerging countries qualify 
for their aid. 

Of course, many forms of aid will be needed: 
both public and private, and on a bilateral and 
multilateral basis. For this assistance to be most 
a 


*For a letter from Secretary Herter to Secretary-Gen- 
éral Hammarskjold upon presentation of a $5-million U.S. 
contribution, see p. 588. 
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effective it must be related to the basic problems 
and changing needs of the African countries them- 
selves. 

Fifth: As the final element of this program I 
propose an all-out United Nations effort to help 
African countries launch such educational activi- 
ties as they may wish to undertake. 

It is not enough that loudspeakers in the public 
square exhort people to freedom. It is also essen- 
tial that the people should be furnished with the 
mental tools to preserve and develop their freedom. 

The United States is ready to contribute to an 
expanded program of educational assistance to 
Africa by the family of United Nations organiza- 
tions, carried out as the Secretary-General may 
deem appropriate and according to the ideas of the 
African nations themselves. 

One of the first purposes of this assistance, after 
consultation and approval by the governments in- 
volved, might be to establish, staff, and maintain— 
until these governments or private agencies could 
take over—institutes for health education, for vo- 
cational training, for public administration and 
statistics, and perhaps other purposes. Each insti- 
tute could be appropriately located and specifically 
dedicated to training the young men and women 
of that vast region, who are now called upon to 
assume the incredibly complex and important re- 
sponsibilities inherent in an explosive emergence 
into nationhood. 

If the African states should wish to send large 
numbers of their citizens for training abroad under 
this program, my country would be glad to set up 
a special commission to cooperate with the United 
Nations in arranging to accommodate many more 
of these students in our institutions of learning. 

These then are the five ingredients of the pro- 


gram I propose for Africa: 


Noninterference in the African countries’ in- 
ternal affairs; 

Help in assuring their security without wasteful 
and dangerous competition in armaments; 

Emergency aid to the Congo; 

International assistance in shaping long-term 
African development programs; 

United Nations aid for education. 


Aid to Other Developing Areas 
Such a program could go far to assure the Afri- 


can countries the clear chance at the freedom, 
domestic tranquillity, and progress they deserve. 
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The changes which are occurring in Africa are 
also evident elsewhere. Indeed, Africa is but one 
part of the new world of change and progress 
which is emerging in all the developing areas. 

We must carry forward and intensify our pro- 
grams of assistance for the economic and social 
development in freedom of other areas, particu- 
larly in Latin America, Asia, and the Middle East. 

Beyond this, we must never forget that there 
are hundreds of millions of people, particularly in 
the less developed parts of the world, suffering 
from hunger and malnutrition, even though a 
number of countries, my own included, are pro- 
ducing food in surplus. This paradox should not 
be allowed to continue. 

The United States is already carrying out sub- 
stantial programs to make its surpluses available 
to countries of greatest need. My country is also 
ready to join with other members of the United 
Nations in devising a workable scheme to provide 
food to member states through the United Nations 
system, relying on the advice and assistance of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. 

I hope this Assembly will seriously consider a 
specific program for carrying forward the promis- 


ing food-for-peace program. 


Standby Arrangements for U.N. Forces 


Tn the developing areas we must seek to promote 
peaceful change, as well as to assist economic and 
social progress. To do this—to assist peaceful 
change—the international community must be able 
to manifest its presence in emergencies through 
United Nations observers or forces. 

I should like to see member countries take posi- 
tive action on the suggestions in the Secretary- 
General’s report looking to the creation of a quali- 
fied staff within the Secretariat to assist him in 
meeting future needs for United Nations forces. 

To regularize the United Nations emergency 
force potential, I proposed in 1958 creation of 
standby arrangements for United Nations forces. 
Some progress has been made since that time. 
Much remains to be done. 

The Secretary-General has now suggested that 
members should maintain a readiness to meet pos- 
sible future requests from the United Nations for 





“For background, see BULLETIN of Aug. 15, 1960, p. 248, 
and Sept. 19, 1960, p. 449. 
° Ibid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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contributions to such forces. All countries repre 
sented here should respond to this need by ey. 
marking national contingents which could tak 
part in United Nations forces in case of need, } 

The time to do it is now—at this Assembly, 

I assure countries which now receive assistan:, 
from the United States that we favor use of thy: 
assistance to help them maintain such contingent: 
in the state of readiness suggested by the Seer. 
tary-General. To assist the Secretary-General:) 
efforts, the United States is prepared to earmar:, 
also substantial air and sea transport facilities on; 
standby basis to help move contingents requestel 
by the United Nations in any future emergency, 

Over the long run, further progress toward in 
creasing the United Nations’ ability to respond ti! 
future needs is surely possible. ‘The prospects fo, 
such progress, however, will remain just that 
prospects—unless we move now to exploit the in. 
mediate possibilities for practical action suggested 


by the Secretary-General. 


Outer Space 


Another problem confronting us involves oute 
space. 

The emergence of this new world poses a vite! 
issue: Will outer space be preserved for peacefil 
use and developed for the benefit of al) man- 
kind? Or will it become another focus for th 
arms race—and thus an area of dangerous ant 
sterile competition ? 

The choice is urgent. And it is ours to make 

The nations of the world have recently united i 
declaring the continent of Antarctica “off limits 
to military preparations. We could extend thi 
principle to an even more important sphere. Na- 
tional vested interests have not yet been develope 
in space or in celestial bodies. Barriers to agree- 
ment are now lower than they will ever be again. 

The opportunity may be fleeting. Before many 
years have passed, the point of no return may have 
passed. 

Let us remind ourselves that we had a chance 1 
1946 to insure that atomic energy be devoted er 
clusively to peaceful purposes. That chance was 
missed when the Soviet Union turned down the 
comprehensive plan submitted by the United 
States for placing atomic energy under interna: 
tional control. 

We must not lose the chance we still have to col 
trol the future of outer space. 
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I propose that: 
1. We agree that celestial bodies are not subject 


to national appropriation by any claims of 
sovereignty. 

2. We agree that the nations of the world shall 
not engage in warlike activities on these bodies. 

3, We agree, subject to appropriate verification, 
that no nation will put into orbit or station in 
outer space weapons of mass destruction. All 
launchings of space craft should be verified in 
advance by the United Nations. 

4, We press forward with a program of inter- 
national cooperation for constructive peaceful uses 
of outer space under the United Nations. Better 
weather forecasting, improved worldwide commu- 
nications, and more effective exploration not only 
of outer space but of our own earth—these are 
but a few of the benefits of such cooperation. 

Agreement on these proposals would enable 
future generations to find peaceful and scientific 
progress, not another fearful dimension to the 


arms race, as they explore the universe. 


Disarmament 


But armaments must also be controlled here 
on earth if civilization is to be assured of survival. 
These efforts must extend both to conventional 
and nonconventional armaments. 

My country has made specific proposals to this 
end during the past year. New United States 
proposals were put forward on June 27,° with 
the hope that they could serve as the basis for 
negotiations to achieve general disarmament. The 
United States still supports these proposals. 

The Communist nations’ walkout at Geneva, 
when they learned that we were about to submit 
these proposals, brought negotiations to an abrupt 
halt. Their unexplained action does not, however, 
reduce the urgent need for arms control. 

My country believes that negotiations can 
should—soon be resumed. Our aim is to reach 
agreement on all the various measures that will 
bring general and complete disarmament. Any 
honest appraisal, however, must recognize that 
this isan immense task. It will take time. 


and 





We should not have to wait until we have agreed 
on all the detailed measures to reach this goal be- 
fore we begin to move toward disarmament, Spe- 
a 

*For text, see ibid., July 18, 1960, p. 90. 
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cific and promising steps to this end were sug: 
gested in our June 27 proposals, 

Tf negotiations can be resumed, it may be pos- 
sible to deal particularly with two pressing 
dangers—that of war by miscalculation and that 
of mounting nuclear weapons stockpiles. 

The advent of missiles, with ever shorter reac- 
tion times, makes measures to curtail the danger 
of war by miscalculation increasingly necessary. 
States must be able quickly to assure each other 
that they are not preparing ageressive moves— 
particularly in international crises, when each side 
takes steps to improve its own defenses, which 
actions might be misinterpreted by the other. 
Such misinterpretation, in the absence of machin- 
ery to verify that neither was preparing to attack 
the other, could lead to a war which no one had 
intended or wanted. 

Today the danger of war by miscalculation 
could be reduced, in times of crisis, by the inter- 
vention, when requested by any nation seeking to 
prove its own peaceful intention, of an appro- 
priate United Nations surveillance body. The 
question of methods can be left to the experts. 

Thus the vital issue is not a matter of technical 
feasibility but the political willingness of individ- 
ual countries to submit to inspection. The United 
States has taken the lead in this field. 

Today I solemnly declare, on behalf of the 
United States, that we are prepared to submit to 
any international inspection provided only that it 
is effective and truly reciprocal. This step we will 
take willingly as an earnest of our determination 
to uphold the preamble of the United Nations 
Charter, which says its purpose is “to save suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind....” 

The United States wants the Soviet Union and 
all the nations of the world to know enough about 
United States defense preparations to be assured 
that United States forces exist only for deterrence 
not for surprise attack. I hope the 





and defense 
Soviet Union will similarly wish to assure the 
United States and other nations of the nonaggres- 
sive character of its security preparations. 

There is a more basic point: In an age of rap- 
idly developing technology, secrecy is not only 
an anachronism—it is downright dangerous. To 
seek to maintain a society in which a military 
move can be taken in complete secrecy, while pro- 
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fessing a desire to reduce the risk of war through 
arms control, is a contradiction. 

A second danger which ought to be dealt with 
in early negotiations is posed by the growth and 
prospective spread of nuclear weapons stockpiles. 

To reverse this trend I propose that the nations 
producing nuclear weapons immediately convene 
experts to design a system for terminating, under 
verification procedures, all production of fission- 
able materials for weapons purposes. That ter- 
mination would take effect as soon as the agreed 
inspection system has been installed and is oper- 
ating effectively, while progress in other dis- 
armament fields is also being sought. 

The United States is prepared, in the event of 
a termination of production, to join the U.S.S.R. 
in transferring substantial quantities of fission- 
able materials to international stockpiles. The 
United Nations Disarmament Commission has al- 
ready heard the proposal of Ambassador Lodge ’ 
to set aside not pounds, as was proposed by the 
United States in 1954, but tons of fissionable ma- 
terials for peaceful purposes. Additional trans- 
fers would be made as progress in other aspects 
of disarmament is accomplished. 

If the U.S.S.R. will agree to a cessation of 
production of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes, some production facilities could be 
closed without delay. The United States would 
be willing to match the U.S.S.R. in shutting 
down major plants producing fissionable mate- 
rials, one by one, under international inspection 
and verification. 

The proposed working group of experts could 
also consider how to verify the complete elimina- 
tion of nuclear weapons, which is part of the third 
stage of our proposed disarmament program of 
June 27. There is as yet no known means of 
demonstrably accomplishing this; we would hope 
that the experts could develop such a system. 

United States officials are willing to meet im- 
mediately with representatives of other countries 
for a preliminary exchange of views on these 
proposals. 

Some who have followed closely the many fruit- 
less disarmament talks since the war tend to be- 
come cynical—to assume that the task is hopeless. 
This is not the position of the United States. 

Men everywhere want to disarm. They want 








"Tbid., Sept. 5, 1960, p. 376. 
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their wealth and labor to be spent not for war bi 
for food, for clothing, for shelter, for medicing 
for schools. 

Time and again the American people hay; 
voiced this yearning—to join with men of goo ' 
will everywhere in building a better world. Wei. 
ways stand ready to consider any feasible propos 
to this end. And as I have said so many time 
the United States is always ready to negotiat; 
with any country which in integrity and sincerity’ 
shows itself ready to talk about any of these prob.) 
lems. We ask only this—that such a program no 
give military advantage to any nation and that 
permit men to inspect the disarmament of othe 
nations. 

A disarmament program which was not it- 
spected and guaranteed would increase, not r- 
duce, the risk of war. 

The international control of atomic energy and 
general and complete disarmament can no morele 
accomplished by rhetoric than can the economit 
development of newly independent countries 
Both of these immense tasks facing mankind call 
for serious, painstaking, costly, laborious, and 
nonpropaganda approaches. 


Some Immediate Problems 


I have specifically avoided in this address men- 
tion of several immediate problems that are trou: 
bling the United States and other nations. My 
failure to do so does not mean in any sense that 
they are not of great concern both to the United 
States and to the entire international community. 

For example, accumulating evidence of threat- 
ening encroachments to the freedom of the people 
of West Berlin continues to disturb us deeply.* 

Another instance, though, of special concern to 
the United States, the shooting down of an Amer- 
ican aircraft last July 1st over international wa- 
ters, the apparent killing of four of its crew 
members, and the imprisonment of two others on 
trumped-up spy charges, is a shocking affront to 
the right of all nations to peaceful passage o 
and over the high seas. By its veto in the Secu- 
rity Council the Soviet Union prevented a full 
investigation of the facts of the case.® But these 
facts still demand to be heard as a proper matter 





* For background, see ibid., Sept. 26, 1960, p. 473. 
*Ibid., Aug. 15, 1960, p. 235. 
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for the consideration of an impartial tribunal. 

The particular problems I have just mentioned 
are not merely isolated instances of disagreements 
among a few nations. They are central to the 
issue of peace itself and illustrative of the con- 
tinuous and interdependent nature of our respec- 
tive national concerns. They must be confronted 
with the earnestness and seriousness which their 
settlement demands. 


The Structure of True Peace 

The basic fact today of all change in the domain 
of international affairs is the need to forge the 
bonds and build the structure of a true world 
community. 

The United Nations is available to mankind to 
help it create just such a community. It has ac- 
complished what no nation singly, or any limited 
group of nations, could have accomplished. It has 
become the forum of all peoples and the structure 
about which they can center their joint endeavors 
tocreate a better future for our world. 

We must guard jealously against those who in 
alternating moods look upon the United Nations 
as an instrument for use or abuse. The United 
Nations was not conceived as an Olympian organ 
to amplify the propaganda tunes of individual 
nations. 

The generating force behind a successful United 
Nations must be the noble idea that a true inter- 
national community can build a peace with justice 
if only people will work together patiently in an 
atmosphere of open trust. 

In urging progress toward a world community, 
I cite the American concept of the destiny of a 
progressive society. Here in this land, in what 
was once a wilderness, we have generated a 
society and a civilization drawn from many 
sources. Yet out of the mixture of many 
peoples and faiths we have developed unity in 
freedom—a unity designed to protect the rights 
of each individual while enhancing the freedom 
and well-being of all. 

This concept of unity in freedom, drawn from 
the diversity of many racial strains and cultures, 
we would like to see made a reality for all man- 
kind. This concept should apply within every 
nation as it does among nations. We believe that 
the right of every man to participate through his 
or her vote in self-government is as precious as 
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the right of each nation here represented to vote 
its own convictions in this Assembly. I should 
like to see a universal plebiscite in which every 
individual in the world would be given the op- 
portunity freely and secretly to answer this ques- 
tion: Do you want this right? Opposed to the 
idea of two hostile, embittered worlds in perpetual 
conflict, we envisage a single world community, 
as yet unrealized but advancing steadily toward 
fulfillment through our plans, our efforts, and 
our collective ideas. 

Thus we see as our goal, not a superstate above 
nations, but a world community embracing them 
all, rooted in law and justice and enhancing the 
potentialities and common purposes of all peoples. 

As we enter the decade of the 1960's, let us 
launch a renewed effort to strengthen this inter- 
national community, to forge new bonds between 
its members in undertaking new ventures on be- 
half of all mankind. 

As we take up this task, let us not delude our- 
selves that the absence of war alone is a sufficient 
basis for a peaceful world. I repeat, we must also 
build a world of justice under law, and we must 
overcome poverty, illiteracy, and disease. 

We of the United States will join with you in 
making a mounting effort to build the structure 
of true peace—a peace in which all peoples may 
progress constantly to higher levels of human 
achievement. The means are at hand. We have 
but to use them with a wisdom and energy worthy 
of our cause. 

I commend this great task to your hearts, to 
your minds, and to your willing hands. Let us go 
forward together, leaving none behind. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


The Bonds That Unite 
U.S. and Latin America 


Remarks by President Eisenhower * 


This is the time, I think, to reaffirm some of our 
convictions and our beliefs that are important to 
all of us. I have, someone told me today, 2 days 
less than 4 months still to serve in my present 








1 Made at a luncheon for the delegates of the American 
Republics to the United Nations at New York, N.Y., on 
Sept. 22 (White House (New York, N.Y.) press release). 
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office, and possibly this is the last time I shall have 
an opportunity to tell you, as representatives of 
your several governments, something of my affec- 
tion for the people of Latin America with whom I 
have worked and the affection of my Government 
for these governments, all of which have served 
and worked so closely with us. 

I tried to tell you this morning something of 
the importance that we of America attach to the 
functioning and indeed the existence of the 
United Nations, and the possibility it has for fur- 
thering the aspirations of men.2 But I want to 
tell you in somewhat more intimate fashion how 
deeply I believe in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, organized within the limits prescribed 
by the charter of the United Nations. 

Gentlemen, our nations are bound together not 
merely by inescapable ties of geography. We are 
strong and we are worth while only because we are 
bound together by things of the spirit. The dedi- 
cation we have to imperishable values, of human 
dignity and liberty, and the sovereignty of our 
respective nations—these are the things that are 
worth while. 

But because we do believe in these values and 
have these same dedications, we must devote our- 
selves as a unit to the production of that kind of 
atmosphere, that kind of situation in the world, 
that will let us progress, with the help of the God 
in which we all believe, toward a better life, not 
merely for such people as sit around this table 
but for the lowliest peon, the lowliest farmer, the 
lowliest dweller in Harlem and the East Side to- 
ward a better life. 

My friends, our neighboring Republic to the 
south and ourselves decided to build a dam, and it 
began by being called, according to the name of 
where it was situated, El] Diablo. The President 
of Mexico and I decided to change that name, and 
it isnow the Amistad Dam. This is the word that, 
it seems to me, all of us can well adopt as our 
motto, because we do have, as I said, the same 
dedications, the same devotions, and the same 
beliefs. 

Now, although I had already promised there 
would be no speech, I found I have already vi- 
olated my promise, but I will ask you all to stand 
with me to drink a toast to “amistad.” 


? See p. 551. 
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President Directs Panamanian Flag ' 
Be Flown in Canal Zone 


Following are statements issued on Septembe! 
17 at Washington by Anne Wheaton, Associat 
Press Secretary to the President, and at Panaii 
by Joseph S. Farland, U.S, Ambassador to th 
Republic of Panama, together with the tewt of 
note from Ambassador Farland to the Actin 
Minister of Foreign Relations of Panama. 


STATEMENT BY MRS. WHEATON 


White House press release dated September 17 

Last December [2] the President stated hi 
belief that there should be visual evidence of Pan. 
ama’s titular sovereignty over the Panama Can 
Zone. The President has now, as a voluntary ani 
unilateral decision on the part of the Government 
of the United States, approved and directed the 
flying of the flag of the Republic of Panam 
together with the United States flag on a dail 
basis in Shaler Triangle in the Canal Zone. The 
President has authorized the American Ambas 
sador, Joseph S. Farland, to make a public state 
ment to this effect. 

The President hopes that his decision will dem 
onstrate the continuing close bonds that exis 
between the peoples of the United States and thi 
Republic of Panama and their Governments. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR FARLAND 


I am happy to announce that President Eiser- 
hower has, as a voluntary and unilateral decisiot 
on the part of the Government of the United 
States, approved the flying of the flag of the 
Republic of Panama together with the United 
States flag on a daily basis in Shaler Triangle 1 
the Canal Zone. This decision is in reflection 
of the genuine friendship that exists between oul! 
Governments and peoples, and symbolizes clos 
ties that unite us. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 


PanaMA, R.P., September 17, 1960 


Exce.tLency: I have the honor to refer to the 
desire heretofore expressed by the Government 
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the Republic of Panama to have the Panamanian 
flag flown in the Canal Zone. 

Iam pleased to state that, after the highest con- 
sideration by my Government, I am instructed to 
inform you that as a further reflection of the gen- 
uine friendship existing between our two Govern- 
ments and peoples, my Government has deter- 
mined that as a voluntary act on the part of the 
United States, and in recognition of the titular 
sovereignty residing in the Republic of Panama 
with respect to the Canal Zone, the Panamanian 
flag will hereafter be flown together with the 
United States flag on a daily basis in the area 
known as Shalers Triangle in the Canal Zone. 
This determination is in no wise to be considered 
as modifying in any way the Treaties and Agree- 
ments in force between the United States and 
Panama. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


JosePH S. Fartanp 
His Excellency 
Roprico Miré G., 
Acting Minister of Foreign Relations, 
Panama. 


Secretary Benson Visits South America 
To Promote Market Development 
White House press release dated September 23 


At the request of the President, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson will visit several 
South American countries. The purpose of the 
trip is to promote development of markets for 
American farm products and will include good- 
will visits and a discussion of other trade matters. 

The Secretary and the President conferred on 
Plans for the trip on September 23, after the 
President’s return from New York, where he met 
with representatives of Latin American countries 
on September 22. The Secretary plans to leave 
for South America October 20. 

: The South American visit is being made at this 
time in connection with the President’s recently 
announced economic development program for 
South America? and the expanded food-for-peace 
program? 
el 


“BULLETIN of Aug. 1, 1960, p. 166, and Aug. 29, 1960, 
p. 314, 


* For background, see ibid., Sept. 19, 1960, p. 449. 
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Secretary Benson has made a series of successful 
agricultural trade- and market-development trips 
under a program agreed on early in the adminis- 
tration. 


Department Welcomes African 
Students to United States 


Remarks by Robert H. Thayer? 


It is a very great privilege for me to be here to- 
night. and to extend to you personally on behalf 
of the Department of State a very warm welcome 
to the United States. You have come here for a 
very important purpose, and in your coming there 
has been placed upon your shoulders and upon the 
shoulders of the people of America a very grave 
responsibility. 

You have come here for the purpose of acquiring 
the knowledge and skills that. will equip you to help 
develop your countries very rapidly so that they 
may take their rightful place in the family of na- 
tions in this modern world. The universities and 
those involved in bringing you to these shores for 
this purpose have agreed to do everything in their 
power so that you can acquire this knowledge and 
these skills. 

We in America believe that we can perform this 
service to you effectively and speedily because we 
ourselves were once in the position in which your 
countries find themselves now—suddenly standing 
on your own feet on land rich in resources waiting 
to be developed with vast virgin territories sur- 
rounding you and with very few tools of practical 
value with which to get to work. Our ancestors 
many years ago set to work to acquire the know]l- 
edge and the skills to develop our country. That 
we succeeded in doing so I hope will be evident to 
you as you travel around this land of ours. 

Today the progress of science has made it possi- 
ble for our development to come a hundred times 
more rapidly than it did when the United States 
became free nearly 200 years ago. We know your 


*Made to the first group of African students arriving 
under airlift of the African-American Students Founda- 
tion, Ine., at New York, N.Y., on Sept. 15 (press release 
545). Mr. Thayer is Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for the Coordination of International Educational 
and Cultural Relations. 
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need for speedy development; we sympathize with 
your desires to be quick in raising the standard of 
living of your peoples. We believe that here in 
this country you will find the basis on which you 
will be able to return to your countries and make 
the contributions which are so sorely needed there. 

But in addition to our desire to give every pos- 
sible assistance to you in your efforts to contribute 
to the development of your own countries, we have 
an objective that is even more important than that. 
This objective is to create a basis of mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of Africa and the 
peoples of the United States and a conviction that 
such a basis can only be established by our getting 
to know each other through having Africans come 
to the United States and Americans go to Africa 
in a constant exchange of people and of ideas. 
You have come here to go to our universities to 
study and to learn and to get everything that you 
possibly can out of America, but at the same time 
you can make just as great a contribution to us 
here in America as we may be able to make to you. 
Your presence here, your personal associations 
with American men and women, your visits to 
their homes, and your conversations with them 
about your own lives and customs and habits will 
enable Americans to have a clearer understanding 
of the people of Africa. This understanding is 
vital for the future welfare of the world because 
only on this type of mutual understanding can 
there be laid the foundations of lasting peace. 

You are going to find many curious things in 
this country and many things that you will not 
like. We are not perfect in spite of what they may 
tell you in any orientation courses they give you, 
but we are human beings in the same way that 
you are human beings. We have the same capac- 
ity for joy and sorrow, for love and for hate, for 
pleasure and anger as you have. Some of us you 
will like and some of us you will not like, but the 
important thing is for you to understand us and 
for us to understand you; and your coming here 
and living among us for the months ahead is go- 
ing to make this possible. 

The concern of this Government is that you 
should see every facet of American life while you 
are here—the good and the bad—and that you 
should, in taking back to your country what we 
have to give, also take back with you more than 
a fair share of our friendship and fellowship as 
human beings. This Government’s interest in you 
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is nonpolitical. We in the Department of Sta! 
don’t care who you were for and who you we 
against when you lived in your own country. Ny 
do we care who you are for and who you ay) 
against while you are in this country. We a 
interested in you for yourselves as fellow human 

I am charged within the Department of Sta 
with the coordination of all programs of this cow. 
try in international education and cultural rel 
tions and that includes the bringing of student 
from abroad to our schools and universities, By, 
far the greatest number of students come here fro: 
abroad under the sponsorship, not of the Goven. 
ment, but of private organizations and instity. 
tions. The United States Government is a servic: 
organization. It tries to lead the way in ow' 
system of government for private activity and a. 
deavor in all fields. Weare limited in our activity 
by the share of the taxpayers’ money which Co- 
gress gives us, and we are more than delightel 
when nongovernment institutions and foundation 
can be persuaded to join us in a work which w 
believe is of vital importance if peace is to k 
maintained in the world. We in the State De 
partment are proud that so large a contributio 
to our overall student scholarship program shouli 
come from private sources. For the energy ani 
dynamic quality of so much of the economic, social, 
cultural, and educational activity which you wil) 
come to know and observe in the United States i 
privately inspired and privately supported. Thi 
means that much of the driving energy whic! 
makes America work and which has brought it t 
its present position of a world power comes fron 
the people, not the Government. This is the very 
essence of democracy, of people learning how tod 
things themselves and undertaking the respons: 
bility for doing these things. 

In a sense this is the very problem you African 
face in Africa today, that of learning how to as 
sume massive responsibilities yourselves. I like 
to think that this is why so many of you have 
wanted to come to America to study, to bette! 
equip yourselves for the responsibilities of self 
government and the economic security which yol 
seek to provide for yourselves and your families 
Thus, one of the first words of advice I would have 
for all of you is—as you settle down to your pre 
grams of study in the United States—to see hov 
many evidences you can observe of the dynam 
quality of American life and how it is an ind: 
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yidual-centered way of life in which so often 
individuals are responsible for the massive ac- 
complishments in housing, industry, education, 
and culture which we as a nation have made in 
just 850 years of history. 

I want every one of you here to know that the 
United States Government is prepared to help 
you to the best of its ability and to the limit of 
its available resources. I hope that every one of 
you here will not hesitate to communicate with me 
in room 3126 of the New State Building in Wash- 
ington at any time during your stay in this coun- 
try if there are any problems which you believe we 
can help you solve. My door is always open to 
you. Weare delighted that you have come. We 
wish you the best of luck and the greatest success 
in your work here and hope that you will return 
to your countries well equipped for the impertant 
job that lies before you. 


Japanese Foreign Minister Confers 
With Secretary Herter 


Zentaro Kosaka, Foreign Minister of Japan, 
visited Washington September 11-13 en route 
to the 15th session of the U.N. General Assembly. 
Following is the text of a joint communique re- 
leased on September 12 at the conclusion of talks 
between Mr. Kosaka and Secretary Herter, to- 
gether with an exchange of letters between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Hayato 
Ikeda. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 529 dated September 12 

Foreign Minister Kosaka conferred with Secre- 
tary of State Herter and Under Secretary [Liv- 
ingston T.] Merchant at the State Department 
this afternoon. Ambassador [Koichiro] Asakai, 
Assistant Secretary [J. Graham] Parsons and 
Ambassador [Douglas] MacArthur also partici- 
pated in the discussions. 

The Secretary and the Foreign Minister dis- 
cussed the international situation. They recog- 
nized the need of further collaboration on the part 
of all nations under the principles of the United 
Nations Charter in order to relax current inter- 
national tensions. They reaffirmed their convic- 
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tion that consistent efforts should be continued by 
the two countries toward the realization of world 
peace in freedom and justice. 

Noting with satisfaction the traditional friendly 
relations existing between the United States and 
Japan in all fields, political, economic and cul- 
tural, the Secretary and the Foreign Minister 
agreed upon the importance of maintaining close 
cooperation between the two countries within the 
framework of their new Treaty of Mutual Coop- 
eration and Security. 

Recognizing the importance of the role to be 
played by the United Nations in the current inter- 
national situation, they exchanged views on vari- 
ous problems confronting the forthcoming session 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

With respect to the problems of disarmament 
and the discontinuance of nuclear weapons tests, 
they reaffirmed the need for an early resumption 
of negotiations on general disarmament and also 
the necessity of an expeditious conclusion of a 
nuclear weapons test ban agreement incorporating 
provisions for effective international control. 

They exchanged views on various problems in 
Asia, and were agreed on the benefit of maintain- 
ing close contact and consultation on matters of 
mutual interest in the area. 

Both the Secretary and the Foreign Minister 
expressed their hope for a speedy improvement 
of Japanese-Korean relations. 

Matters of mutual interest concerning the 
Ryukyu Islands were also discussed. 

In view of the importance of mutual under- 
standing for the furtherance of American-Japa- 
nese friendship, it was agreed to promote further 
contacts and exchanges in the economic, cultural 
and scientific fields between the two countries. 

They expressed gratification that American- 
Japanese economic relations are growing closer 
through the expansion of trade on a mutually 
beneficial basis. It was also agreed that the trade 
between the two countries should expand in the 
future on a liberal and orderly basis. Exchang- 
ing views on the general problem of world econ- 
omy, they reaffirmed that international commerce 
should be developed according to the principle of 
non-discrimination. 

The Foreign Minister stated that Japan is 
drawing up and executing plans for liberalization 





1¥For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 8, 1960, p. 184. 
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of trade and foreign exchange, and that it is the 
intention of the Japanese Government to promote 
its liberalization programs as rapidly as circum- 
stances permit. This statezaent was welcomed by 
the Secretary of State who pointed out the im- 
portant bearing which rapid liberalization by 
Japan and other countries can have on the 
maintenance of a liberal trade policy by the 
United States. 

The Secretary and the Foreign Minister agreed 
that it is vitally necessary that the industrialized 
countries assist the economic advancement of the 
less developed countries, and that Japan and the 
other industrialized countries, as well as the 
United States, should continue to extend eco- 
nomic assistance according to their own economic 
capabilities. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER AND PRIME MINISTER IKEDA 


White House press release dated September 16 
President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Ikeda 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1960 

Dear Mr. Pro Minister: I deeply appreci- 
ate the warm sentiment for the United States 
expressed in your personal letter to me which 
Foreign Minister Kosaka handed to Secretary 
Herter. 

The American people share with the vast ma- 
jority of Japanese the earnest wish for lasting 
American-Japanese friendship. Let me assure 
you that the American people fully understand 
the circumstances which led to the request by 
your government to postpone my visit to Japan. 
I share the regret, which you were kind enough 
to express, that the planned visit could not be 
carried out at that moment. But I assure you 
that the ties that link Japan and the United States 
are much too strong to be impaired by such 
momentary developments. 

Rather than dwelling unnecessarily on events 
of the past, I would prefer to stress my great con- 
fidence in the future of relations between our two 
countries. The partnership existing between 
Japan and the United States today is built on a 
solid foundation of common interest, mutual con- 
fidence, and mutual trust. I am certain that we 
can look forward with assurance to even closer 
ties between our two countries in the coming 
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years. I trust, too, that at some future time I may 
have an opportunity to accept your cordij 

invitation. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EisenHown , 


His Excellency 
Hayato IKkepa 
Prime Minister of Japan 


Prime Minister Ikeda to President Eisenhower ! 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It affords me the greaty 
of pleasure to send this personal letter to you by on 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Kosaka, who is visi. 
ing Washington to have a frank exchange of views 
matters of mutual interest with your Secretary of State 
Mr. Herter, and other leaders of your country, prior ti! 
attending the 15th General Assembly of the Unite 
Nations. 

I wish to express my profound regrets that the Japi- 
nese Government was compelled to ask you to postpoue 
your visit to our shores in June and, at the same time 
my deep gratitude for the sympathetic understandix 
shown by you, Mr. President, and by the America 
people, of the most unfortunate circumstances. I als 
wish to convey to you the deep feeling of friendshij 
which the overwhelming majority of the Japanese peopl 
entertain toward you and the American people and ou 
hopes that we shall be able to welcome you to ow 
country in the near future. 

It is our affirmed policy to maintain and to develo 
the broad basis of cooperation and partnership betweel 
our two countries which have the common aim of @ 
peace based on freedom and justice and the betterment 
of human welfare. I am firmly resolved to adhere ti 
this basie policy and sincerely hope that the mutual 
understanding between our two peoples will be further 
strengthened and that our relations of goodwill ani 
friendship will be further promoted. 

Finally, I wish to take this opportunity to expres 
our sincere appreciation to you for extending a cordial 
invitation to Their Highnesses the Crown Prince ani 
Crown Princess to visit your country. I am confiden! 
that their forthcoming visit to your country in this 
auspicious year which marks the centennial of Japat- 
United States relations will serve immeasurably toward 
further cementing the ties of friendship between ow 
two peoples. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes fo 
your continued good health, 

Sincerely yours, 


Hayato IKEDA 


The Honorable 

DwiGHTt D. EISENHOWER 
President of the United States 
of America 


* The Prime Minister’s letter was delivered to Secretary 
Herter on Sept. 12. 
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New Opportunities in Foreign Trade 


by Acting Secretary Dillon * 


For more than a quarter of a century the 
Foreign Traders Association of Philadelphia has 
been in the forefront of unremitting efforts, in 
which the Department of State has joined, to 
keep overseas markets open to American goods. 
You have consistently supported liberal trading 
policies designed to offer other nations fair and 
reasonable access to our own market. Such poli- 
cies are essential if our export trade is to grow 
and prosper. 

Today our export markets are more important 
to our country than ever before. We must expand 
them in our national interest. I know that we 
in Government can count on your association to 
jom wholeheartedly with like-minded organiza- 
tions in the vigorous effort recently launched by 
President Eisenhower to sell more American 
products overseas and thus improve our balance- 
of-payments picture, create more American jobs, 
and stimulate the healthy growth of our own and 
other free economies. 

The international economic situation which con- 
fronts us today is completely different from that 
which existed at the close of World War II. In 
the immediate postwar period the United States 
Was primarily interested in rebuilding the war- 
devastated economies of other free nations. With 
our help the countries of Western Europe were 
making an organized effort to reconstruct. In 
the Far East the Japanese, also with our help, 
were rebuilding their industrial plant. Mean- 
while we were the only large-scale producers of 
manufactured goods for export. American prod- 
ucts virtually sold themselves to the extent that 
‘ecient 


* Address made before the Foreign Traders Association 
of Philadelphia at Philadelphia, Pa., on Sept. 15 (press 
release 544). Mr. Dillon received the annual award of 
the association on this occasion. 
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other countries were able to pay for them. Our 
main concern then was the “dollar gap.” 

We have now entered a new decade and a new 
trading era. The other industrialized free nations 
have reconstructed their economies, rebuilt their 
monetary reserves, and are competing strongly 
for world markets. This is a development we 
should welcome. The early postwar period, when 
we dominated the free world’s economy, was 
clearly abnormal. Hence we directed our policy 
toward rebuilding the economies of the other 
countries of the free world. Success in this effort 
was essential, for a free world in which the U.S. 
alone enjoyed economic strength could not long 
survive. We can take justifiable pride in the re- 
surgent strength of our allies, for we helped to 
nourish it. 

Today, however, the international economic 
situation has greatly changed. The commercial 
export surplus of the United States for some 
years has not covered the foreign exchange costs 
of maintaining American soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men overseas, of expanding tourist expenditures, 
and of the flow of public and private funds abroad 
for investment and assistance. The result is a 
large deficit in our overall balance of payments. 

In 1958 the deficit amounted to $3,500,000,000. 
In 1959 it rose to $3,800,000,000. Figures for the 
first half of 1960 indicate that there will be a sub- 
stantial improvement in our payments situation, 
with the deficit reduced to about two and a half 
billion dollars. Even so, this is a larger deficit 
than we could sustain on a continuing basis. A1]- 
though there is no cause for alarm, the United 
States must intensify its efforts to assure reason- 
able equilibrium in its balance of international 
payments over the years ahead. 

World trade is larger than ever before and con- 
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tinues toexpand. The United States must partic- 
ipate in this diversification of trade on a basis 
which will yield a sufficiently large export surplus 
to finance our essential overseas military expendi- 
tures, an adequate outflow of private American in- 
vestment capital, and the relatively small part of 
the economic and development assistance we pro- 
vide under the Mutual Security Program which 
affects our balance of payments. In short, a sub- 
stantial export surplus has become essential to 
our national security, to the achievement of our 
foreign policy objectives, and to our economic 
prosperity. 


Removing Discriminations Against American Goods 

A first and essential step to enlarge our exports 
has already been taken. This was to open world 
markets to the American trader by obtaining the 
removal of foreign discriminations against Amer- 
ican goods. The postwar need for such trade dis- 
crimination has now all but disappeared. The fi- 
nancial reserves of our important trading partners 
have been rebuilt to satisfactory and, in some 
cases, very high levels. We have therefore been 
able to make great progress in removing obstacles 
to our exports during the past year and a half. 
Let me cite some significant examples: 


¢ The United Kingdom has narrowed its dollar 
discriminations to the point where it continues to 
impose discriminatory controls against the dollar 
area on only 10 commodities. 

¢ Discrimination by France against industrial 
goods from the dollar area is now limited to only 
two products—ethylene glycol and cosmetics—al- 
though a number of agricultural items are still 
subject to quantitative restrictions which, in 21 
cases, discriminate against the dollar. 

¢ Italy has dropped roughly 1,000 items from 
the list of dollar goods requiring import licenses. 
Nevertheless controls are still maintained against 
a substantial number of tariff items from the 
dollar area. In view of the high level of Italian 
gold and dollar reserves, such discrimination is 
no longer justified. We are exerting every effort, 
both in direct discussions with the Italian Gov- 
ernment and through the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, to see that these remaining 
restrictions are promptly eliminated. 

° The Federal Republic of Germany has re- 
moved the great majority of controls from indus- 
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trial products, although it still maintains rather} 
extensive restrictions on imports of agricultum| 
products, some of which discriminate against th 
United States. This situation must be improved, 
and we are continuing our efforts to better it. | 

* Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, an(? 
Switzerland have virtually done away with, 
discriminations. 

¢ Norway has withdrawn 400 commoditig 
from a list of some 700 previously subject to im. 
port licenses. New automobile imports, including 
those from the United States, are to be liberalized ' 
next month. 

® Sweden, which retains discriminations on 
few agricultural items, has recently added to the 
dollar import free list such products as cotta | 
textiles and nylon products. 

¢ Japan has begun a program of liberalization 
to be spread out over the next several years. In 
view of Japan’s rapidly improving financial situ. 
ation, however, a speedup in its present plans is 
both justified and required. 


® The Federation of Malaya and the State of | 


Singapore have removed the last remaining im. 
port licensing discrimination against regular di- 
rect shipments from the dollar area. The Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has likewise 
removed the last vestiges of 
against dollar imports. 


discrimination 


Further trade liberalization measures have also 
been taken by the Governments of Australia, Aus- 
tria, Colombia, Finland, Ghana, Greece, Iceland, 
India, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Spain, Trinidad and Tobago, and Uruguay. 

The effects of this extensive lowering of the 
bars against American products are already evi- 
dent in the substantial increase we have seen in 
our exports this year. The latest: figures indicate 
a commercial export surplus for 1960 approach- 
ing $4 billion as compared with $1 billion last 
year. Although much of this improvement is due 
to the recovery of our cotton exports from ab- 
normally low levels and to sales of jet. aircraft, 
a substantial amount—possibly 25 percent of the 
estimated $3 billion improvement, or $750 mil- 
lion—can be fairly attributed to increased sales 
of items which previously had been hampered by 
discriminatory import restrictions. We are con- 
tinuing our efforts to eliminate the last vestiges 
of unjustified discrimination against our exports. 
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We are confident that in the near future such 
discrimination will cease to be a significant ob- 
stacle to expanded trade. 


GATT Negotiations at Geneva 


In addition to our efforts to sweep away quan- 
titative restrictions which hamper our trade op- 
portunities, we are constantly working—as we 
have since the inception of our trade agreements 
program more than 25 years ago—to reduce tariff 
barriers. We are, in fact, just entering upon what 
promises to be one of the most complex tariff 
conferences in which the United States has ever 
participated: the multilateral discussions which 
have just begun at Geneva within the framework 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

We attach great importance to the current. 
GATT meeting for two reasons: 

First, it offers us an opportunity for negotia- 
tions with the European Economic Community 
aimed at agreement on the lowest possible level for 
its new common external tariff. The importance 
of this aspect of the negotiations is reflected in 
the fact that the Community conducts one-fifth of 
the world’s trade and is outranked only by Canada 
as a market for American goods, Last year trade 
between the United States and the six member 
countries of the Community [Belgium, France, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands] amounted to some $2,400,- 
000,000 in each direction. I can assure you that 
we are keenly aware of the importance to our 
American exporters of tariff levels which will 
give them continued access to this important mar- 
ket. To the extent that we succeed at Geneva in 
obtaining reductions in the new external tariff, 
we will narrow the differential between it and the 
duty-free treatment which goods produced within 
the Community will receive when internal tariffs 
are eliminated. 

The second reason we consider this conference 
important arises out of our substantial success in 
obtaining the relaxation of quantitative restric- 
tions, including discriminatory _ restrictions, 
against our trade. As more and more of these re- 
strictions are dismantled, we can focus on customs 
tariffs as the principal remaining factor impeding 
our access to many foreign markets. By offering 
since 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1960, p. 453. 
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carefully selected concessions in our own tariffs 
in exchange for tariff concessions from other 
countries that will benefit our exports, we can 
create further opportunities for the expansion of 
free-world trade on a mutually advantageous 
basis. 

The concessions we will offer in our own tariffs 
will be determined only after the most intensive 
study by our Tariff Commission and after full 
consideration of the viewpoints of interested do- 
mestic producers. We plan to make greater use 
of public advisers in the Geneva negotiations than 
we have in the past. We will have more industry 
advisers at Geneva, as well as a large group of 
business consultants on call in Washington. All 
of these arrangements should insure that we will 
obtain at least as much as we give during the 
negotiations and that no domestic industry will 
sustain serious injury as a result of new tariff 
concessions. 

While we are discussing imports, I would like 
briefly to mention a subject on which there has 
been some misunderstanding. This is our national] 
policy of promoting private American investment 
in the newly developing areas in order to speed 
their development and thus reduce demands on 
our public funds. I have heard it alleged that 
the Department of State encourages the construc- 
tion of plants in foreign lands by American busi- 
ness which are expressly designed to undercut 
domestic plans in the American market. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In our view industrialists who erect plants 
abroad usually do so because of sound economic 
considerations based on worldwide market possi- 
bilities and not for the purpose of disrupting the 
American market or for competing unfairly with 
domestic producers, Actually I believe that there 
are very few, if any, cases in which Americans 
have invested abroad with the primary purpose of 
undercutting domestic manufacturers in our home 
market. I believe that American capital which 
flows abroad does so for the purpose of better 
serving foreign markets. 

In any event I want to assure you most em- 
phatically that the Department of State does not 
favor the use of American capital to build plants 
in foreign countries which are designed specif- 
ically to produce for the American market. 

To return to our exporters: The extent to which 
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they take advantage of new opportunities opened 
by the removal of discriminatory restrictions 
abroad will depend upon how vigorous an effort 
American business makes to sell its products in 
world markets against increasingly keen compe- 
tition. This is a competition which American 
business should welcome. <As the leading pro- 
ponents of the benefits gf a system of free enter- 
prise, our businessmen are now, in their own and 
in the Nation’s interest, called upon to put their 
principles into practice with greater vigor than 
ever before. I am sure they will not be found 
wanting. To assist them, government is moving 
as never before in our history to facilitate exports. 


Export Expansion Program 

This new partnership between business and 
government was announced in a special message 
to Congress from President Eisenhower last 
March.* The three Federal agencies most directly 
concerned—the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of State, and the Export-Import 
Bank—have already made considerable progress 
in carrying it out. I can assure you that we in 
government are giving the program high priority. 
I hope that business will also approach it with a 
sense of urgency and national purpose. The pro- 
gram calls for integrated and coordinated efforts 
both at home and abroad. These are its key 
elements: 

The Department of Commerce is seeking to 
stimulate the interest of U.S. business in export 
trade and, in particular, to encourage firms which 
have not previously entered foreign markets to 
explore the potentialities of export sales. Special 
attention is being given to smaller and medium- 
The Department of Commerce is also 
improving and expanding its export trade services 
in such ways as these: better techniques for in- 
forming U.S. firms of trade opportunity leads, 
analysis of major competitive weaknesses of U.S. 
exports, information on foreign economic and 
trade conditions, practical advice designed to help 
American firms get into the export business, and 
increased efforts to improve personal contact with 


sized firms. 


American businessmen through the Department’s 
domestic field offices. 
The Department of State is devoting greater ef 


Q 


* For text, see ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 560. 
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forts to assisting U.S. business to find and con. 
pete for export markets and is building up its staf 


of commercial officers overseas. These officers 
have been directed to increase their efforts to iden. 
tify and report sales opportunities for Americay 
goods, to travel more widely in their areas of ag. 
signment, to give more personal attention to visit- 
ing businessmen, to attend bid openings to the 
extent practicable, and to encourage use of US, 
standards and specifications. 

The Department of State is able to report con- 
crete results from its stepped-up program of as- 
sistance to American business. For example, the 
flow of reports from our posts abroad on trade 
opportunities for American exporters is already 
one-third higher than last year. 

For the first time the Export-Import Bank is 
now providing export guaranties of noncommer. 
cial risks for short-term transactions. Addition- 
ally, the Bank has expanded and improved its 
credit and comprehensive guaranty facilities for 
These new 





medium-term export transactions. 
facilities will supplement, rather than compete 
with, private banking institutions. 

The Department of Agriculture is also expand- 
ing its agriculture trade promotion activities to 
further increase the sale of American farm prod- 
ucts abroad. 

Promotion of travel to the United States is being 
given additional emphasis. 

Important as they are, these improvements are! 
merely a beginning. Full implementation of the 
export program calls for improved facilities and 
additional increases in the staffs of the agencies 
Accordingly, the President requested | 


concerned. 
from the Congress a supplemental appropriation 
to the 1961 budget of the Department of State 
which would have permitted a substantial and 
early buildup in the number of American com- 
mercial officers abroad, as well as supporting local 
staff. Because the Congress appropriated only 
a portion of the funds requested, our staff increase 
this fiscal year will not be as large as originally 
planned. We propose, however, to provide for its 
continued expansion in our regular budgets for 
fiscal year 1962 and subsequent years. The addi- 
tion of new commercial officers will make it pos 
sible to provide more extensive facilities abroad 
to service United States business seeking export 
markets. 
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Another means of stimulating our exports will 
be the establishment of permanent overseas trade 
centers Where American products can be exhibited 
forsale. Such government-operated trade centers 
were contemplated for London and Bangkok. We 
chose these two contrasting cities because we knew 
we could gain valuable experience operating trade 
centers both in a highly industrialized area and in 
a relatively underdeveloped one—experience 
which would be of great. assistance in launching 
similar centers in other areas. However, the con- 
eressional appropriation approved for the Com- 
merce and State Departments will permit only one 
of these centers to be started during this fiscal year. 

The export expansion program as a whole is 
designed to supply American businessmen with 
services and facilities comparable to those now 
available to their competitors in other countries. 
We seek to provide the tools that will enable small 
business concerns which have never before ex- 
ported their products to enter this competitive 
field with a reasonable chance to make a profit. 

If we succeed in our new program of export 
promotion, we will gain benefits going far beyond 
the improvement we must achieve in our balance 
of payments. We will benefit labor by providing 
more and better jobs, and we will help business by 
increasing output and profit opportunity. 

Equally important is the fact that larger Amer- 
ican exports will help the countries with which 
we trade. The importance of trade in expanding 
and strengthening the economy of the entire free 
world was made abundantly clear during a con- 
ference held at Bogota to discuss the problems of 
growth in Latin America, from which I returned 
only yesterday.* 

I had the honor of presenting to the conference 
President Eisenhower’s new program for social 
and economic development for Latin America. 
The program was universally acclaimed, and the 
conference successfully charted the way for a great 
cooperative attack on underdevelopment in the 
spirit of Operation Pan America, first’ proposed 
by President Kubitschek of Brazil 2 years ago.° 

At the conference we discussed all aspects of 
development. We joined together in recognizing 
detache, 


‘Tbid., Oct. 8, 1960, p. 533. 
* Ibid., June 30, 1958, p. 1090. 


the overriding importance to all our countries of 
economic advancement in Latin America. Our 
Latin friends also make it clear that they consider 
trade to be equally as important to the success of 
this effort as financial assistance from abroad. 
The economic growth of the Latin American 
countries is also important to our own prosperity. 
For, as the underprivileged in Latin America and 
other parts of the free world attain higher stand- 
ards of living and greater purchasing power, they 
will become increasingly more important custom- 
ers of the United States. 

Our interest in expanding mutually advanta- 
geous trade with other nations, particularly in the 
underdeveloped areas, has far more than commer- 
cial implications. The aim of our foreign trade 
policy should be to develop an international en- 
vironment favorable to the expansion of inter- 
national economic and political freedom. Other 
nations cannot be forced or bribed into adopting 
our system of economic freedom. Through trad- 
ing with us, they can come to see the advantages 
of freedom and to choose that way for themselves. 
We can best influence the conduct of world trade 
by our own example, by demonstrating through 
our actions that we rely on free markets to keep 
us economically strong. That is the best and, in 
fact, the only way we can build an environment 
favorable to economic freedom. 


U.S. Recognizes Republic of Mali 
and Republic of Senegal 
White House press release dated September 24 


The United States announced on September 24 
its recognition of the Republic of Mali and the 
Republic of Senegal. 

The United States designated its consulate at 
Bamako as the U.S. Embassy in Mali. 

The President has indicated his intention to 
appoint Henry S. Villard, who was formerly ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the Federation of Mali, 
as the first Ambassador to the Republic of Senegal, 
subject to the approval of the Senegalese Govern- 
ment. 

Pending the arrival at Bamako of a U.S. am- 
bassador to the Republic of Mali, the former con- 
sul in Bamako, John Gunther Dean, will act as 
Chargé d’Affaires. 








New Economic Horizons 


by W. Randolph Burgess 


U.S. Permanent Representative to the North Atlantic Council 


We live today in a world where each morning 
seems to bring some new eruption or explosion 
upon the international scene. Almost every one 
of these could—if unchecked—spell disaster for 
the rest of us. 

Added to the political and military dangers is 
an economic threat. Bankers know how quickly 
a Peron or a Castro can destroy slowly and pains- 
takingly built economic values, and they also 
know the cost of rebuilding in any country the 
base for a tolerable standard of living. 

We are thus all vitally interested in diagnosing 
the causes of the strange malaise from which our 
world is now suffering, and in searching out the 
possible cures. 

For the diagnosis, let me suggest that the erup- 
tion in the Congo and its parallel in Cuba and 
elsewhere reflect two great explosive forces. One 
of these we may call explosion from within, due 
to natural forces such as: the blasting of old limi- 
tations of distance and communications; new rates 
of growth of population; certain pervasive social, 
political, and economic ideas, One of the most 
potent of these forces is the time-honored prin- 
ciple of freedom, for which America stands as a 
symbol; but it is often pursued blindly. Peoples 
have broken old patterns and allegiances and have 
formed new nations; and in some cases they have 
plunged themselves into chaotic disorder. 

The other great force is external pressure from 
the East, where the Communist powers have 
arisen not only with twisted ideas of man and his 
destiny but with openly declared ambition to 
dominate the rest of the world. They back this 


* Address made before the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at New York, N.Y., on Sept. 21 (press release 551 
dated Sept. 20). 
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up with mechanisms which could destroy the civi- 





lized world. 

They would prefer to convert the old countries 
of the free world as well as these new nations by 
propaganda, by subversion, by economic induce. 
ments; but they do not exclude the use of force to 
conquer where they cannot convert. 

All of this is alarming and challenging, for the 
future of humanity is at stale. 

To meet this threat has called for new thinking, 
new institutions, and dedicated leadership. 

The powers of the new science and the dreadful 
speed and force of military power have outgrown 
the old mechanisms and many of the established 
processes of governments. For example, we can- 
not ever again wait until war is upon us before we 
assemble and train our armies and coordinate our | 
plans with others. Any future war may—and 
probably will—be won or lost by the forces in 
being when the shooting starts. 

Above all, we have found that no nation is strong’ 
enough to “go it alone,” and we have therefore) 
recognized the need for international associations 
to improve our understanding of each other and 
increase our ability to act together quickly. 

In recent weeks there have been dramatic proofs 
of the necessity for joint international action. 
That was the only practicable way of dealing with 
the outburst in the Congo. No single country 
could take the responsibility alone without grave 
risk of war. But the United Nations could act 
with much less danger. If there had been no 
United Nations, some such organ would have to be 
created. This recent experience has, however, re 
emphasized the limitations along with the strong 


points of the United Nations. 


? For background, see p. 583. 
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Again, in Cuba, it has been found essential to 
bring to bear on that perplexing problem the joint 
judgment of all the American states through the 
OAS [Organization of American States].° The 
weight of the combined public opinion of neighbor 
countries is a great influence; in fact, it is the best 
known substitute for armed intervention. 

So we have developed from sheer necessity, as 
well as from more idealistic motives, a series of 
international organizations to deal with different 
problems, and they are proving their worth. 


Defense 

Let us take a brief look at some of them. First 
at NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization]. 
It came into being 11 years ago for the protection 
of the Atlantic Community from the threat of 
Soviet aggression. This threat had been made 
vividly clear by the takeover of Czechoslovakia 
and the Berlin blockade in 1948. 

The NATO alliance has succeeded completely 
in its primary objective of preserving peace. It 
has done so by developing an effective military 
force, which it is ready to use at a moment’s notice 
if any of the members are attacked. The com- 
bined power of the NATO partners is very great; 
the alliance has provided a convincing deterrent 
against aggression. NATO has stopped the west- 
ward march of communism in Europe. 

It should be noted also that this alliance of 15 
nations has proved invaluable for uses other than 
the purely military, particularly for consultation 
on the many puzzling and widespread political 
problems of today: disarmament, Germany and 
Berlin, relations with the Soviets, Cyprus, as well 
as scientific and economic matters. This consulta- 
tion means better mutual understanding and a 
lessening of conflicting interests, hence, much more 
effective action, both jointly and separately. 

To hold 15 countries together in both action and 
spirit, where all votes must be unanimous, requires 
vision and elasticity on the part of the govern- 
ments and sympathetic understanding on the part 
of the public of these countries. 

It is noteworthy and encouraging that the tor- 
rents of threats and false accusations which the 
Soviets launch from time to time in the hope of 
splitting the alliance asunder have had exactly the 
=n 


Kim py] 
For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 12, 1960, p. 395. 
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opposite etfect—have, in fact, bound it more closely 
and firmly together. 

Meantime we and other members of the alliance 
are constantly searching for every possible avenue 
to reach properly safeguarded agreements with 
the Soviet Union for reducing the arms race—thus 
far in vain, but we shall keep on trying. 


Economic Agencies 

The problem of preserving our Western civili- 
zation and keeping the less developed countries 
from communism or chaos is far more than mili- 
tary. It is political, social, educational, and es- 
pecially economic. Economic disorder in new 
countries is highly dangerous and invites the So- 
viet economic offensive to move in through a wide- 
open door. 

To meet this challenge the United States has 
done much individually. But even more effective 
is what we and our Western partners have done 
together through international cooperation. 

Among the first and best of these agencies have 
been the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund, which now include in their membership 
more than 60 countries of the free world. 

The World Bank has, during its nearly 15 years 
of existence, made loans—mostly medium- and 
long-term—of $4.9 billion, of which $620 million 
has been repaid. The International Monetary 
Fund has made advances of $3.5 billion, of which 
$2.4 billion has been repaid. 

But these figures, important as they are, are by 
no means the entire achievement of these organiza- 
tions. Behind every advance of money has been 
a thorough and continuing analysis of the eco- 
nomic problems of the borrower and a mutual 
agreement on sound programs. These interna- 
tional institutions, with their international staffs, 
can give advice and make requirements which 
would be utterly unacceptable to the recipients if 
they came from any single country. The heart of 
the formula is mutual participation. 

The countries which have worked together as 
partners in these instituticns have received a lib- 
eral and convincing education in the economic facts 
of life and have together built a solid economic 
basis for resistance to the insidious approaches 
of communism. 

Today the work of the International Bank is 
being strengthened by the addition of a subsidiary 
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for special types of lending, the International De- 
velopment Association. Also the new Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank will follow the same prin- 
ciples. The technical assistance agency of the 
United Nations has been strengthened. In Europe 
the Common Market and the Free Trade Area have 
been developed. Each one of these has arisen in 
response to a particular need. 


A New Atlantic Initiative 


Also in response to an evident need, and of spe- 
cial interest today, is a new overall economic or- 
ganization oi the Atlantic Community, just com- 
ing into being. It is called the OFCD—the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment—in which for the first time the U.S.A. 
and Canada will be full members along with 18 
European countries. 

This new project had its beginning in 1947 with 
the Marshall plan. For that purpose, the Euro- 
pean countries, at the suggestion of the United 
States, organized themselves to work with us. 
Our common purpose was the revival of war- 
ravaged Europe. 

Thus was born the OEEC [Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation]. This body 
proved so useful that it was put to work on many 
problems, particularly that of reducing trade 
barriers so that goods might flow more freely 
among the countries of Europe. It gradually 
enlarged its operations to include a wide range of 
successful consultation on economic trends and 
policies. It has helped build a sound base for the 
brilliant postwar recovery of Europe and its recent 
economic growth and prosperity. 

With the reduction of trade barriers, the trade 
among the members of the OFEC has tripled since 
1947, and it should be noted that the trade of these 
countries with America has also tripled. Our 
sharing in the new European prosperity has, I 
believe, fully repaid us as a nation for our expendi- 
tures on the Marshall plan. 

This European revival has, as expected, stiffened 
competition ; but the tremendous increase in trade 
volume and trade opportunities for American 
business has more than offset some inevitable 
adjustments and even hardships. 

The United States and Canada, while not mem- 
bers, have participated as associates in various 
activities of the OEEC. But that is not enough 
to meet today’s increasing economic challenge. 
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The economic problems we are now facing ay 
essentially problems for the whole Atlantic Com, 
munity. 

We in this country have come to believe tha! 
Europe, recovered from depression and growing 
economically stronger every month, could shar 
with us more fully than heretofore in the respor-| 
sibility for dealing with the new economic deman¢:| 
from other parts of the world. Europe can nor 
afford to put up a larger share of the funds, as welj 
as technical, scientific, and educational assistance, 
Also a broad partnership offers the best. protection 
to all concerned against trade discrimination. 

So last December, in Paris, President Eisen. 
hower proposed the reorganization of the OEE( 
with full American participation.* This initiative 
was greeted enthusiastically by all the countries of 
Western Europe. 

The 20 governments concerned (with represent- 
atives of the Common Market “communities’| 
organized a working “Group of Four” to draw up 
plans and a charter.’ This “Group of Four” con- 
sisted of representatives of France from the 
Common Market. countri¢s, the United Kingdom 
from the Free Trade Area, Greece from the other 
European countries, and the United States pre. 
siding. This “Group of Four” made its report in 
214 months. 

After careful review the 20 governments agreed 
in July on the principles of the reconstituted 
organization and selected Dr. Thorkil Kristensen, 
former Finance Minister of Denmark, a distir- 
guished economist and statesman, as Secretary 
General. He is now at work with various tech- 
nical committees to complete the plans of opers- 
tion and the charter so that it will be ready for 
parliaments and our Congress to ratify next year. 

The name contains the word “development” as 
well as cooperation. The organization will look 
outward as well as inward. It will be concerned, 
as was its predecessor, with the economic strength 
and growth of its members, but it will also seek to 
contribute to sound economic growth of the les 
developed countries. 

One of its tasks will be the attempt to resolre 


*For text of a special communique issued at Paris 0 
Dec. 21, 1959, at the close of a meeting of the Heads 
State and Government of France, Germany, the Unitel 
Kingdom, and the United States, see ibid., Jan. 11, 196! 
p. 43. 

°Tbid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 146, and Feb. 15, 1960, p. 264. 
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the trade problems which result from the estab- 
lishment of the Common Market and the Free 
Trade Area, while protecting the interests of the 
United States and other countries not members 
of either group. 

So this expanded international partnership 
should take an important part in bringing to bear 
more effectively the joint power of the Western 
nations on the vital undertaking of insuring a 
peaceful and prosperous world wherein we, our 
children, and grandchildren can continue to enjoy 
“Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

I firmly believe that it is only by such united 
effort that our free way of life can survive. 

Some of you may have become discouraged 
with international cooperation through listening 
to long and apparently fruitless debates in the 
United Nations or by reading of clashes and dif- 
ferences of opinion in international agencies. 
The machinery may seem too cumbersome, prog- 
ress too slow. Of course, in contrast with the 
swift, ruthless conduct of a dictatorship, it is slow 
and cumbersome. 

The methods of these organizations are, after 
all, the methods of democracy, and democracy 
does work both here at home and in these inter- 
national organizations. The test is the very great 
successes which have been achieved. In fact, we 
must make these agencies work, for they offer in 
many fields the best means both of protecting our 
own national interests and moving toward a more 
prosperous and stable world. 


Paying the Bill 

You and I, as bankers, are concerned with 
another aspect of the question. How are we going 
to pay for these programs? 

Let me say that, in terms of money, the pro- 
grams I have described do not add up to a very 
large sum. When you work in partnership with 
other countries, you get a lot more for your money. 

A large and increasing proportion of the 
money that is spent through the organisms is in 
the form of loans, and the money comes back. 
Many of the dollars, moreover, used in this way 
are spent in the United States, employ American 
labor, and do not strain our balance of payments. 

Also it is worth noting that our total expendi- 
tures on so-called foreign aid have been declining 
in relation to our capacity, as measured by our 
gross national product. In the early fifties, mu- 
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tual security appropriations were over 2 percent 
of our gross national product. They are now less 
than 1 percent. 

I should stress here that the amounts the Presi- 
dent has requested for military and economic aid 
are a minimum essential. When they are cut, our 
chances of success are hurt. 

There is, of course, the problem of our balance 
of payments, about which much has been written. 
Without attempting a full analysis of this prob- 
lem, I want to state my own view that our balance- 
of-payments problem is not primarily a question of 
our government expenditures abroad but is largely 
a result of our fiscal, monetary, price, and cost 
policies at home, which affect the broad swing of 
our economy and our competitive position. If we 
keep order in our own house by sound govern- 
ment, sound business, and sound labor policies, we 
shall unquestionably be able to do our full share 
in meeting our external economic responsibilities. 
Furthermore, with the recovery of Europe, our 
partners are gradually taking a larger share of 
the burden. 


Our Task 

This is the open season for criticism, but let us 
look fairly and squarely at the record. Let us see 
how far we have come since the dark days of the 
war. Our nonpartisan record of foreign policy 
over the past 15 years has, in the main, been sound 
and effective—one in which we can take pride. 
The Western World is stronger, more secure, more 
prosperous, more united than anyone could fairly 
have predicted 15 years ago. 

The United States, by virtue of its past record 
and by reason of its strength, is still the free 
world’s recognized leader, no matter what you 
may be told to the contrary. We must continue 
to be worthy of that challenge and _ that 
responsibility. 

Let me close by suggesting that bankers have 
a special interest in the various ways by which we 
as Americans are meeting that challenge in part- 
nership with our friends and neighbors : 


First, because the banking business is greatly 
benefited by the world background of economic 
growth and stability, which are the very objec- 
tives of these international organizations; 

Second, because a good many bankers have been 
called on to give personal leadership in these agen- 
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cies and have rendered constructive and distin- 
guished service; 

Third, because the banking community as a 
whole by training and experience is particularly 
well qualified to understand the complex issues 
involved ; 

Finally, because bankers have unusual oppor- 
tunities for passing on to others their own under- 
standing of these too frequently misunderstood 
questions—and it is only through the support and 


participation of an informed public that our inter. | 
national programs can succeed. 


So I put forward my suggestions this morning, 
not as matters of abstract interest but rather as 
matters which concern each of you personally and 
vitally and in which you can take a constructive 
part. 


What we do today will influence the course of | 


history and the welfare of our country for years 
to come. 


Economic Interdependence in the Free World 


by Charles W. Adair, Jr. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


The concept of interdependence is of course a 
familiar one to the chemical industry. Your in- 
dustry is characterized by essential interrelation- 
ships among products and among segments of 
industry. Coal tar, which is the starting point 
for many of your products, is a byproduct of the 
manufacture of coke. The production level of 
coke depends on the demands of the steel industry. 
Thus, fluctuations nm your raw material supply 
result from developments in a quite different seg- 
ment of industry. Coa] tar is the raw material 
for an infinite variety of derivatives, many of 
which can also be produced on a commercial basis 
from other raw materials. Some of these coal tar 
products in turn are intermediates for still fur- 
ther elaboration through chemical reactions, 
whether the production is for medicinals or dyes 
or plastics or a myriad of other uses. 

The demand for any of these products may de- 
pend on developments in a quite different section 
of industry, as is strikingly illustrated by the 
plastics industry itself. With nearly 20 percent 
of plastics produced in the United States in 1959 
goimg into building construction, the plastics area 


of the chemical] industry has come to have a large 


1 Address made before the Plastics Group of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association at Osterville, Mass., on 


Sept. 8. 
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and growing stake in the building industry, 
which, in turn, is recognized as one of the prime 
indicators of overall economic activity. 

Just as interdependence is a key factor in 
chemical production, so it is in the world eco- 
nomic situation as we move into the 1960's, In 
an interdependent world, nations cannot ignore 
their mutual duties and obligations. As with in- 
dividual persons in our community life, the more 
fortunate nations must be more responsible. In 
the United States and a few other countries, 
mostly in Western Europe, we find the highest 
standard of living which the world has ever seen. 
Yn some countries, especially in Africa, Asia, and 
the Near East, we unfortunately find great and 
widespread poverty. In most of these less de- 
veloped areas the yearnings for independence and 
economic advancement are inseparable. It i 
clear that the more favored nations cannot con- 
tinue to move ahead or even continue to survive 
if they ignore the privation, disease, insecurity, 
and frustrations of subsistence living. Our duties 
may seem to involve some self-sacrifice and ex 
pense which we would like to avoid, but fail- 
ing to do the necessary things would be more 
expensive. 

This is not to imply that in our thinking or 2 


our actions the desires of others should always be 
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controlling factors. Our first duty is to promote 
our own national interest. But the advancement 
of our interest very often lies in cooperation with 
others. For example, if we maintain high barriers 
totrade, other nations must do the same. The cost 
tousis less international trade and higher domestic 
prices. Similarly, if we do not assist peoples 
damoring for higher living standards, we can be 
assured they will attempt to raise those standards 
through methods which might clearly be detri- 
mental to our interests. We cannot afford to act 
exclusively on the basis of short-term selfish gains. 


Economic Development 


Let us look for a moment at the problem of 
economic development, for it is the greatest 
economic problem facing the free world today. 
As a general proposition economic development 
eamnot be a bootstrap operation. Our own 
economic development was stimulated and facil- 
itated by Great Britain and other Western 
Ruropean countries whose investors provided 
financing in the early years of our country. Only 
as the United States grew and prospered was it 
able to finance its own continuing development. 
Eventually the United States became an exporter 
of capital to other countries, with mutual benefit 
to both exporter and importer. 

In recent years some of the more advanced 
countries have developed to the point of being 
able to provide their own needs for investment 
capital, and some are able to export capital to less 
developed countries. This growing ability to 
finance foreign economic development is important 
beeause in great areas of the world—Africa, 
Asia, the Near East, and Latin America—masses 
of people are living on a bare subsistence level. 
Vast amounts of capital are needed to provide 
public services, to increase production, and to give 
hope of better living for growing populations. 
These needs we cannot ignore, and it would be 
foolhardy to try. 

The amounts needed are so great that it is es- 
sential that we utilize all available resources, both 
public and private. The United States Govern- 
ent is continually working to see how this may 
best be done. In the last year or two we have 
taken a number of actions in both sectors. In the 
public sector, we promoted the doubling of the 
capitalization of the World Bank. In the inter- 


national field, we sponsored the establishment of 
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the Development Assistance Group with a view to 
coordinating and increasing the flow of capital 
from free-world countries. Further efforts on our 
part are reflected in the creation of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and United States participation 
in the newly established International Develop- 
ment Association and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. In the recent session of Congress 
an administration-backed program of $600 million 
for economic development in Latin America was 
approved. 

We have continually attempted to mobilize all 
sources of foreign capital to help meet the enor- 
mous need. Several free-world nations are fur- 
nishing increasing amounts of foreign assistance. 
For example, France and Great Britain, consider- 
ing their smaller per capita wealth, are making 
available quantities of aid comparable to that of 
the United States. 


Encouragement of Private Investment 


As to the private sector, we believe that the 
financial and technical resources of American pri- 
vate enterprise should be drawn on as much as 
possible in order to sustain and accelerate the 
process of free-world economic growth. Because 
private investment serves as an integral and major 
component of economic development in the less 
developed countries, it merits every reasonable 
encouragement by the United States Government. 

Experience has demonstrated that, even without 
special incentives, a sizable amount of private 
investment will flow to industrialized countries. 
Historically United States investment abroad has 
been heavily concentrated in Latin America, Can- 
ada, and Western Europe with much less going 
to the less developed countries of Africa, Asia, 
and the Middle East. In many of the less de- 
veloped countries there are formidable obstacles 
to private investment, and governmental assist- 
ance is indicated as a means of increasing the flow. 

In the last year the United States Government 
has taken a number of steps to maximize the con- 
tribution of the private sector of the United States 
economy in developing countries. 

First, the Government has provided increased 
technical assistance to build up local private sec- 
tors in less developed countries as a basis for and 
a complement to outside private investment. We 
have good reason to believe, on the basis of our 


experience to date, that many of the developing 
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countries are now prepared to move more rapidly 
than heretofore with programs to encourage pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Second, the Government has provided direct 
dollar lending through the Export-Import Bank 
and the Development Loan Fund. It has also 
loaned local currency proceeds of sales of surplus 
agricultural commodities under P.L. 480 [ Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act | 
agreements. In addition we have given support 
to foreign development banks, expanded govern- 
mental guaranty and insurance programs, and 
encouraged participation by private financing 
facilities in lending programs of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and international financing organizations. 

Third, in the field of taxation the Government 
has continued its program of negotiating iIncome- 
tax treaties. We have also vigorously supported 
proposed legislation to provide deferral of tax on 
income earned in Jess developed countries until 
the earnings are distributed in the United States. 

Fourth, through its program of negotiating 
commercial treaties and through the activities of 
its diplomatic and consular posts abroad, the Goy- 
ernment seeks to define and secure the rights of 
Americans investing overseas. And when these 
rights are violated, we attempt to insure that every- 
thing possible is done to protect the investor. 

These are merely a few of the many measures 
the Government is taking to encourage private 
participation in the economies of developing coun- 
tries. The Department of Commerce performs 
many valuable services to companies interested 
in investing abroad, with which most of you no 
doubt are familiar. 

It is expected that some may question whether 
such measures do not result in impairment of 
United States export trade. However, experience 
has showr. that with increased development in a 
country its capacity for international trade in- 
creases. Accordingly, aid to less developed coun- 
tries, far from damaging our exports, will in the 
long run result in increased market opportunities 
for American exporters, for the demand for goods 
is bound to grow as incomes in the less developed 
countries increase. 

These are some of the the 
United States Government offers to private busi- 
ness organizations or individuals desiring to in- 
The decision whether to move into 


facilities which 


vest abroad. 
foreign fields is, of course, one for the investor to 
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make for himself. In some cases the decision, for| 
sound business reasons, will be to organize or par: 


ticipate in foreign ventures. In many other eases 
when all circumstances are fully evaluated, pro. 
duction in the United States for export abroad 
will be seen to be the most advantageous solution, ! 
In any event, private enterprise could not carr 
alone the enormous responsibility, today or i 
the near future, for providing the capital needel 
by the less developed countries of the free world, 
Governmental assistance—not. from the United 
States alone by any means—will be needed for 
such “economic overhead” projects as roads, dams 
and harbor development and for continued techni- 
eal assistance in such fields as health, education, 
agriculture, monetary policy, and public adminis 
tration. In addition there is a continuing need 
for aid to economies where the threat of Commi- 
nist aggression or subversion may act as a special 
deterrent to private investment. Generally the, 
results of a program of economic development 
will be slow and unspectacular. But 
not be discouraged by the difficult and unreward- 
ing aspects of the task. The stakes are high, anda 


we must 


long and continuing effort will be required in the 
years ahead. 

, It has been pointed out here earlier that eco- 
nomic development improves foreign trade pros- 
pects. Nevertheless the full potential of trade is 
not realizable without some effort. On the part of 
the developing country itself, there may be serious 
problems in seeking to expand markets for its 
traditional products and to diversify its exportsas 
well. In the more advanced countries Americal 
private enterprise must be alert to develop new 
markets. Wherever there are thriving markets 
for American goods, there you will find that Amer- 
iean private enterprise is making a real selling 
effort. Nevertheless there are some areas where 
our well-advertised Yankee salesmanship is not 
living up to its reputation, The world market 
situation has changed very greatly since World 
War IT, and in some cases it appears that Ameri- 
can businessmen have not reassessed their earliet 
marketing patterns. 

The industrial nations of the free world have 
reconstructed their economies and are now Coll 
peting strongly for world markets. The old “dol: 
lar gap” has disappeared. The United Statesstil 
exports more than it imports, but our export sur 
plus dwindled in 1958 and 1959 almost. to the 
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point of disappearing. If the export surplus is to 
cover our necessary outpayments, such as military 
expenditures, economic assistance to foreign 
countries, the outflow of investment capital, and 
our net deficit on travel account, we must sub- 
santially increase our exports. This is essential 
if we are to maintain reasonable equilibrium in 
our balance of payments. It should be added that 
our export surplus in 1960 promises to be a very 


substantial improvement over 1959. 


Efforts To Expand American Exports 

Within the Government the changing situation 
has been recognized for some time, and some im- 
poriant steps to expand our exports have already 
been taken. Working through the trade agree- 
ments program, the United States has urged other 
countries to remove discriminatory restrictions 
against dollar goods. These restrictions were 
imposed after World War II, when serious 
halance-of-payments difficulties made them neces- 
sury. However, they are no longer defensible in 
view of the economic improvement which these 
countries have achieved. Most of these restric- 
tions have now been removed, Jargely through 
the framework of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade and the International Monetary 
Fund. As a result new opportunities have been 
opened for the sale of American goods abroad. 

President Kisenhower last March sent a special 
message to Congress? outlining a program de- 
veloped by the administration providing for gov- 
ernmmental stimulation of American exports. The 
administration’s program is a prime example of 
the interdependence of the public and private sec- 
tors. It is expected to help business, at the same 
time working for the public good. 

The President’s message initiated new action by 
the executive branch—especially the Departments 
of State and Commerce and the Export-Import 
Bank—to improve and expand Government serv- 
ces to private industry in the development of 
export trade. It also sought to enlist increasing 
cooperation between Government and business in 
finding new markets abroad. The program signals 
the high priority being given to export expansion 
in Government policy. The new features of the 
Government’s program include strengthening of 
the trade promotion services of the Department of 
‘iain 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 11, 1960, p. 560. 
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Commerce, expanded commercial activities of the 
Foreign Service, increased agricultural trade 
promotion activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture, establishment of new overseas trade cen- 
ters, and expanded use of international trade fairs, 
trade missions, and“other means of stimulating 
the interest of foreign buyers in United States 


products. 


GATT Negotiations at Geneva 


The United States is also continuing to work, 
particularly through the GATT, for the reduc- 
tion of tariffs on a reciprocal, multilateral basis. 
These reductions take fully into account the 
economic interdependence of the participating 
countries. We have just embarked on the most 
complex tariff negotiations in which the United 
States has ever participated, namely, the GATT 
negotiations at Geneva.° 

We hope to make these negotiations an operation 
of real worth to the trading interests of our own 
country (both exporters and importers) and to 
our GATT trading partners. The preparations 
for these negotiations have been under way for 
many months in the interagency trade agreements 
organization. Procedures have been laid down 
by law and Executive order to make sure that the 
trade agreements program produces results in the 
national interest. 

As in previous tariff conferences, these negotia- 
tions have as their objective the reduction of the 
level of tariffs and other import charges. The 
first phase of the negotiations, which is expected 
to continue through the remaining months of this 
year, is principally concerned with negotiations 
with the Commission of the Kuropean Economic 
Community (more familiarly known as the Com- 
mon Market) to establish a new schedule of 
tariff concessions to replace the existing national 
schedules of the member states. The 
phase, which we expect will begin early in 1961, 


second 


will cover negotiations for an exchange of new 
tariff concessions among contracting parties, in- 
cluding the Commission of the EEC, and similar 
negotiations with countries invited to accede to 
the GATT. With the disappearance of quanti- 
tative restrictions imposed for balance-of-pay- 


ments reasons, tariffs stand out as the most 
* Tbid., Sept. 19, 1960, p. 453. 
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important remaining barrier to our access to 
many foreign markets. We are therefore bar- 
gaining for lower customs duties abroad, which 
will advance the export interests of the United 
States, 

In this connection, many chemical products, 
including a number of specialties in the plastics 
field, are included in the list of products on which 
the United States will consider requesting tariff 
concessions. ‘This list was issued last May at the 
same time that the list of articles under consid- 
eration for possible tariff concessions by the 
United States was issued.*| We are hopeful that, 
as in the past, we will be able to win from other 
countries tariff concessions of real value to the 
American chemical industry. At the same time 
we will need to give the most careful considera- 
tion to the possibility of granting concessions in 
our own tariffs in the chemical field. Any such 
concessions would, of course, be subject to the 
safeguards established by our trade agree- 
ments legislation for the protection of American 
industry. 


European Economic Community 


Returning to the subject of the European Eco- 
nomic Community, this regional arrangement 
came into being because France, Italy, Benelux 
[ Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg], and 
the Federal Republic of Germany recognized the 
desirability of greater economic interdependence. 
It was their judgment that the road to strength 
lay through economic integration. The Com- 
munity comprises an area of 450,000 square miles 
with a population of more than 165 million. As 
the world’s largest importer and its second largest 
exporter, it conducts one-fifth of all international 
trade and is second only to Canada as a market 
for United States goods, In the field of chemicals 
and related products, there is a brisk trade be- 
tween the United States and the EEC. Our ex- 


‘For the list of products to be considered for possible 
U.S. concessions, see Department of State publication 
6986, for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (40 
cents) ; for corrections to the list, see BULLETIN of July 4, 
1960, p. 22. For the list of products on which the United 
States may seek concessions from other countries, see 
Department of State publication 6987, for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents (380 cents). 
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ports to that important area run far ahead of oy 
imports. In 1959 United States exports in thi. 
category to the EEC totaled nearly $280 milliq 
while our imports were around $117 million, « 
less than half the value of our exports. And this 
was in a year when our total trade with the EE( 
was in almost exact balance between exports and 
imports—just under $2.4 billion in each direction, 

The EEC envisages the stepwise elimination o 
tariffs and quantitative restrictions in trak 
among the member states within the next 10 to 
15 years at most. During this same period the 
Community will also arrive by stages at its com. 
mon external tariff, which was generally fixed by, 
arithmetic averaging of the previous nation 
tariffs. For certain products, however—includ. 
ing some of substantial importance to our trade~ 
the members decided to fix the new rates by nego- 
tiation among themselves. 

We are very much aware of the importance to 
our American industry of a tariff level which wil 
permit our exporters to have continued access to 
this important trade area. One of our principil 
objectives at the GATT tariff conference will ke 
to negotiate the external tariff downward as much 
as possible so that the difference between the ex- 
ternal and internal tariffs of the Community wil 
be small enough to permit increased American 
trade. Under the accelerated implementation of 
the Rome Treaty agreed upon by the Community 
last May, internal tariffs within the Community 
have already been cut by 20 percent. Another I 
percent cut is scheduled to occur next January | 
At the same time the first step will be taken 
toward establishing the new common externil 
tariff through increases or decreases, as the cas? 
may be, in the tariffs previously charged by the 
member states. Of particular interest to us in the 
acceleration program of the Community is the de 
cision to offer a provisional 20 percent reduction it 
the level of the common external tariff for the 
purpose of calculating the changes to be made! 
the national tariffs next January 1. The perms 
nence of this reduction, according to the Comm: 
nity’s announcement, depends on the extent 
which the desire of the EEC for reciprocity } 
satisfied during the tariff negotiations. We fe 
that the Community’s 20 percent reduction, if 
can be made definitive, represents an importall 
contribution to liberal world trade policy. 
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Other Regional Groupings 
Another regional economic organization, the 
European Free Trade Area, was established more 
recently than the European Economic Community. 
The EFTA, composed of the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Portugal, is more limited in scope and pur- 
pose than the EEC. Under the EFTA conven- 
tion, tariffs and nontrade barriers among the par- 
ticipating countries are, with certain exceptions, 
to be eliminated by stages during a transitional 
period. Each country will, however, retain its 
own national tariff on imports from outside the 
EFTA area. Accordingly, in the new tariff nego- 
tiations conference the United States will be nego- 
tiating separately with EFTA members on the 
basis of their individual national tariffs. On the 
other hand, our negotiations with the EEC will 
be based on the common external tariff, and the 
Commission of the Community will be the sole 
negotiator for the member states. 

Present indications are that in the years ahead 
we shall hear more of regional economic groupings 
in various parts of the world. Early last Febru- 
ary, Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salvador signed 
a Treaty of Economic Association with a view to- 
ward the economic integration of the three coun- 
tries into a customs union. Later the same month 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Uruguay signed the Treaty of Montevideo, 
which has as its declared purpose the establish- 
ment of a Latin American free trade area. In 
other parts of the world—Asia, Africa, and the 
Middle East—serious proposals have been made 
for still further regional organizations. 

To the extent that these organizations are out- 
ward looking, with liberal policies on foreign trade 
and investment, they can produce benefits to them- 
selves and to the rest of the free world. If the 
realities of the economic interdependence between 
the regional group on the one hand and outside 
countries on the other hand are taken fully into 
account, then we may expect a real contribution to 
economic progress. 

The foregoing is only a brief outline of the way 
In which our economic interdependence with other 
free-world countries manifests itself and how it is 
reflected in our governmental and private actions. 
Nothing is more certain, as we move into the 1960’s 
‘nd the years ahead, than the continued inter- 
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twining of the economic interests and the economic 
welfare of the free-world countries one with an- 
other. It is a fact which is at the same time our 
greatest strength and our greatest challenge. 


t 


President Eisenhower Welcomes 
India-Pakistan Indus River Pact 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated September 19 


I warmly welcome the signing today at Karachi 
of the treaty between Pakistan and India by 
President [Mohammed] Ayub [Khan] and Prime 
Minister [Jawaharlal] Nehru on the use of the 
waters of the Indus River and its tributaries. This 
brings to a salutary close a dispute of major pro- 
portions which had existed between these two free- 
world countries since their independence 13 years 
ago. The livelihood of some 50 million people will 
be enhanced by the solution of this problem. 

The peaceful settlement of this issue marks the 
inauguration of a new chapter in the conduct of 
international relations wherein the expert “good 
offices” of an international organization have 
served to assist two equally determined nations to 
reconcile their opposing viewpoints and to reach 
an amicable agreement over a highly contentious 
dispute. 

President Ayub and Prime Minister Nehru, to- 
gether with their representatives, have demon- 
strated to the world a quality of the highest states- 
manship in reaching the compromises necessary 
to an agreement on this question. President 
Eugene R. Black and Vice President W. A. B. Iliff 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development deserve the highest praise for their 
years of patient effort in assisting India and Paki- 
stan to negotiate their differences in this matter. 

The World Bank must also be commended for 
subscribing its own financial support and in en- 
listing the support of six friendly governments 
to participate in the financing of this enormous 
project of development of the Indus Basin,’ with- 
out which agreement would not have been possible 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of Mar. 21, 1960, p. 442, 
and May 9, 1960, p. 740. 
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despite the large investments being made by 
Pakistan and India themselves. 

The United States is proud to be able to par- 
ticipate in this cooperative endeavor in the interest 
of the economic growth and security of these newly 
developing nations. It was with great interest 
that I was able to discuss this matter with Presi- 


dent Ayub and Prime Minister Nehru when I wa 
in their capitals last autumn. 

The amicable and friendly resolution of thi 
difficult issue with multilateral assistance is a strik. 
ing example of the value of international coopen. 
tion and good will in the pursuit of a lasting peae 
with justice for all the world. 


The Visa Process and Review of Visa Applications 


by Frank L. Auerbach * 


In the great edifice of law, immigration oc- 
cupies but a small niche. Professional interest 
in the field of administrative law, of which im- 
migration law is a part, in itself is of fairly 
recent date if we think of the long history of 
civil and penal law. Few schools of law offer 
courses on immigration, none of them, to the best 
of my knowledge, in their required curriculum. 

The general practitioner of law usually finds 
himself in unknown territory when an immigra- 
tion case comes to his attention, and he will 
usually turn to one of those specializing in the 
field for advice and guidance. 

If we so recognize immigration law as a highly 
specialized area within the law field, I believe 
you will agree with me that within the field of 
immigration the visa process is the least known 
and the most commonly misunderstood area. 
This is not surprising. The legal profession most 
frequently gets involved in an immigration case 
once an alien in the United States is threatened 
with deportation, less frequently so when an alien 
at a port of entry is excluded and appeals from 
the exclusion order. Only occasionally will an 
attorney be retained in the case of an alien abroad 
who seeks a visa or who has been refused a visa. 


* Address made before the Federal Bar Association at 
Chicago, Ill, on Sept. 16 (press release 536 dated Sept. 
14). Mr. Auerbach is Adviser to the Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs and As- 
sistant Director of the Visa Office. 
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This fact, coupled with the complexities of ou 
immigration laws, has Jed to many misunde: 
standings of the visa prvcess among educated lay: 
men, and even among members of the legal pro 
fession. Few treatises on immigration law de 
exhaustively with visa matters. American con: 
suls have been described as independent agent 
who, subject only to their personal preference 
and whims, issue and deny visas. They have bee 
accused of placing their interviews with appl: 
cants somewhere in the area between mindreat: 
ing and entrapment. The role the Departmet! 
of State plays in the visa-issuing process is eve 
less known. 

Under these circumstances I am most gratefi 
for the opportunity to present to you a factu 
description of what the visa process involves, tl 
existing safeguards protecting the visa applicat! 
and the philosophy behind this machinery. 


Responsibility of Consular Officer 

What does the visa process involve? It it 
volves the decision by an American consular of 
cer whether a particular alien applying for 
visa should be issued a visa or whether his app! 
cation must be denied. The consular officer 
decision is of greatest importance to an alien W 
wishes to come to the United States since the vi 
refusal, as a rule, closes the door to the Unit 
States. 
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A consular officer who has a visa application 

before him has to make two basic determina- 
tions: First, he has to decide whether the 
applicant for a visa may be classified as a non- 
immigrant, such as a visitor for business or pleas- 
ure, student, or temporary worker, or whether he 
isan immigrant. The second decision to be made 
by the consul is whether the visa applicant meets 
the qualitative standards of the law. The latter 
decision depends a great deal on the determina- 
tion of the alien’s classification since different 
qualitative standards apply to immigrants and 
nonimmigrants. Broadly speaking, qualitative 
requirements applicable to visitors and other non- 
immigrants are less exacting than those applying 
to immigrants. Also there is greater adminis- 
trative authority to waive existing disqualifica- 
tions in the cases of nonimmigrants than there is 
in the cases of immigrants. In making his deci- 
sion on both counts the consular officer is subject 
to the provisions of the immigration laws which 
specify the classification requirements and _ set 
forth some 30 qualitative grounds, the presence 
of any one of which calls for a denial of a visa. 
They include physical, mental, and moral defects ; 
membership in and affiliation with certain sub- 
versive organizations; advocacy of subversive 
doctrines; trafficking in narcotic drugs; economic 
disqualification ; and illiteracy. 

The responsibility of consular officers relating 
to the refusal of visas is described in section 
221(g¢) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
which enjoins the consular officer from issuing 
a visa if he knows or has reason to believe that 
the alien is ineligible. In describing the respon- 
sibilities of the Secretary of State for the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws, tho law in 
section 104(a) specifically excepts those powers, 
duties, and functions conferred upon consular 
officers relating to the granting or refusal of visas. 
Does this limitation justify the belief that con- 
sular officers may act arbitrarily in issuing or 
refusing visas and may with impunity let their 
personal preference and whims decide whether a 
particular person should or should not come to 
the United States? The answer to this question 
is an unqualified no. The Secretary of State 
is given the responsibility by the same section of 
law to establish regulations and issue instructions 
and to perform such other acts as he deems neces- 
sary for carrying out the provisions of the immi- 
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gration laws relating to the powers, duties, and 
functions of diplomatic and consular officers of 
the United States. 

Some 923,000 visas were issued during the fiscal 
year 1960, and some 63,000 were refused—or less 
than 7 percent of all applications submitted. 
Only in an infinitesimally small percentage of 
these refusals did we receive questions or com- 
plaints about the consular action. But these few 
cases give us concern since we are fully aware of 
the great responsibility placed upon the Depart- 
ment of State and consular officers in connection 
with the far-reaching decision whether an alien 
should be issued or denied a visa. The Depart- 
ment is most sensitive of the fact that the proper 
discharge of the visa function is one of the more 
important responsibilities it carries in connection 
with the conduct of our foreign relations. There 
is no field in which our Foreign Service officers are 
actively engaged abroad which offers so many 
opportunities for contact with the population of 
a foreign country as the visa function. We are 
most mindful of the fact that one poorly handled 
visa case may destroy all the good will created 
in a host country by a consistently good record 
of visa work or by our diplomatic or economic 
endeavors. That the provisions of our immigra- 
tion laws bear heavily on our foreign affairs was 
expressed by Justice Jackson. In delivering the 
opinion of the court in Harisiades v. United 
States, Justice Jackson said in part, “It is perti- 
nent to observe that any policy toward aliens is 
vitally and intricately interwoven with contem- 
poraneous policies in regard to the conduct of 
foreign relations, the war power and the mainte- 
nance of a republican form of Government.” ? 


Selection, Training, and Supervision of Officers 


The Department is equally mindful of the im- 
portance of a competent and fair administration 
of the visa function as part of the American con- 
cept of justice and fair play. To achieve these, 
ends as far as the responsibilities of consular offi- 
cers are concerned, the Department has followed 
a three-pronged approach through the selection, 
training, and supervision of Foreign Service 
officers engaged in visa work. 

The selection process for Foreign Service offi- 
cers is one of the most rigorous recruitment proc- 


? Harisiades v. United States, 342 U.S. 580, 588 (1952). 
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esses in the Federal Government, if not the most 
rigorous of all. This is illustrated by the fact 
that, of 3,959 candidates who took the written 
examination in December 1957, only 676 passed. 
Of these, 185 withdrew of their own accord. Of 
the remaining 491 candidates, 94 passed the oral 
examination. Twenty of these were disqualified 
for personal reasons or withdrew, and 74 have 
been accepted for the Foreign Service. I believe 
it is fair to say that the selection process of new 
Foreign Service officers is a careful one if we 
find that only 1.87 percent of those who took the 
written examination have been accepted into the 
Service. The selection of these officers is not based 
on one-sided qualifications but on the search 
for well-balanced, well-rounded personalities to 
whom we can entrust the conduct of our foreign 
relations. Every young officer before being as- 
signed to the field has to undergo a concentrated 
training course in consular affairs at the Foreign 
Service Institute, 2 weeks of which are devoted 
exclusively to visa work. Additional briefing 
periods are usually provided at the Visa Office 
of the Department. 

Once in the field, officers are governed in their 
visa work by carefully prepared visa regulations 
which are published in parts 41 and 42 of title 
22 of the Code of Federal Regulations. These 
regulations are annotated with precedent decisions 
and rulings on questions of law and procedure. 
During the last year the Department has com- 
pletely revised its visa regulations. The new 
nonimmigrant visa regulations became effective 
on January 1, 1960, and the new immigrant regu- 
lations on August 15, 1960. Your organization 
and other leading bar associations were invited 
to offer comments before the regulations became 
effective. We were pleased to note that no criti- 
cism of the new regulations was received. 

The Department used the opportunity of the 
publication of these new regulations to define in 
them as clearly as possible the responsibilities of 
the consular officers. The regulations provide that 
“a visa shall be refused only upon a ground 
specifically set out in the law or regulations 
issued thereunder.”* Since the law requires a 


*For an article on “New Nonimmigrant Visa Regula- 
tions” by Hallie Mae Pryor, chief of the Regulations 
Branch of the Visa Office, see BuLLeTiIn of Jan. 4, 1960, 
p. 9. 

#22 CFR 41.90 and 42.90. 
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consul to refuse a visa if he has “reason to belieye’ 
that the alien is ineligible to receive a visa, th: 


regulations specify that this term as used in thy’ 


Immigration and Nationality Act shall be cop. 
sidered to require a determination based upm 
facts or circumstances which would lead a reasop. 
able person to conclude that the applicant is inel. 
gible to receive an immigrant or nonimmigran 


visa as provided in law and regulations.® Th 


regulations also set forth the procedure to be fd. 
lowed by consular officers in refusing a visa. They 
specifically provide that an immigrant visa may 
be refused only after the alien has made a form! 
application. The applicant must be informe 
of the provisions of law on which refusal is basej 
and of any statutory provision under which at. 
ministrative relief is available. Regulation 
require the consular officer to inform the alien tha 
his decision to refuse a visa will be reviewed by 
at least one other consular officer and that he wil 
receive a written notice of the result of the revier. 

The principal consular officer at the post ori 
designated senior officer reviews the case of eac! 
applicant who has been refused a visa. If ther 
viewing officer does not concur in the refusal le 
can take one of two courses of action. He may 
either assume responsibility for the case himself 
or may refer the case to the Department for a 
advisory opinion. If the refusal is affirmed the 
applicant is given formal written notice which 
states the statutory basis for the refusal and an 
administrative relief which may be available. 

From the procedure so far described you will 
that we have made every effort to insure th 
maximum possible consistency in what must, intle 
final analysis, be human judgment. Of course, at! 
law or any regulations, however precisely wordel 
must necessarily leave an area of interpretatio 
when these laws or regulations are applied | 
individual cases, each of which is somewhat di! 
ferent from the next one. 

In instructing consular officers about. the! 
responsibilities in the visa field we have made! 
abundantly clear that no procedure should | 
instituted which would diffuse the individual co! 
sular officer’s responsibility among several officer 
It is the Department’s intention that evel 
decision be based as solidly as possible upon 
full exploration of the facts and upon the be 
experience and wisdom and judgment availabl 





5 Tid. 
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Advisory Opinion Procedure 


Of course there will always be cases in which 
novel questions of law arise which cannot be 
readily resolved in the field. To meet this situa- 
tion the Department for years has offered ad- 
visory opinions to consular officers at their request 
or if a case comes to the Department’s attention as 
a result of an inquiry from congressional sources, 
attorneys, relatives, or other interested parties. 

Like the visa procedure in the field, the advisory 
opinion procedure in the Department is not too 
well known and has often been misunderstood. 

At this point I should like to acquaint you 
briefly with the organizational structure in the 
Department of State within which advisory opin- 
ions are rendered. Under the law the Secretary’s 
responsibility for the administration of the im- 
migration laws is delegated to the Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
who has the rank of an Assistant Secretary. Re- 
quests for advisory opinions are initially handled 
in the Visa Office, a component of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs. Only the most 
routine advisory opinions are subject to the 
scrutiny of so few as two officers. These usually 
relate to cases on which precedent decisions have 
already been developed. Any advisory opinion 
request which goes beyond established precedents 
is reviewed by experienced senior personnel under 
the direct supervision of the Director of the Visa 
Office. Many legal questions are referred to the 
General Counsel of the Visa Office, who serves 
under the general direction of the Legal Adviser 
of the Department of State. Occasionally ques- 
tions of law are submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral fora ruling. Visa cases of far-reaching legal 
or political significance are brought to the at- 
tention of the Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, who decides 
whether they should be taken to a higher level. 

The question then remains what significance an 
advisory opinion has once it is submitted to the 
field in view of the language of the act that the 
powers, duties, and functions relating to the grant- 
ing or refusal of visas are reserved to consular 
oflicers. This provision is interpreted by the De- 
partment to relate to the determination of facts 
In individual cases and to the application of the 
law to these specific facts. The Department’s visa 
regulations provide that “rulings of the Depart- 
ment concerning interpretation of law, as distin- 
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guished from an application of the law to the 
facts, shall be binding upon consular oflicers.” ® 
If upon the receipt of the Department’s advisory 
opinion a consular officer contemplates taking ac- 
tion contrary to the advisory opinion, he is re- 
quired by regulation to resubmit the case to the 
Department with an explanation of the proposed 
action. In an extreme case the Department has 
authority to assign a particular visa case to an- 
other officer. 

Through these processes and procedures the De- 
partment has made every effort to protect the alien 
and to afford him as many safeguards as appear 
justifiable, consistent with the view that the issu- 
ance and denial of visas is primarily a foreign 
affairs function. The question then remains 
whether visa refusals should be subject to formal- 
ized review procedures in the Department and to 
a final scrutiny by the courts. It is the Depart- 
ment’s view that the present procedures meet both 
the interest of the alien and that of the United 
States. Decisions of consular officers not infre- 
quently are based on highly sensitive security in- 
formation or on information which stems from 
confidential sources. A visa denial based on con- 
fidential information is most carefully reviewed 
under the existing processes. It would not be 
possible, however, to reveal these reports or their 
sources without jeopardizing sources of intelli- 
gence essential to the security and defense of the 
United States. For this reason the Department is 
opposed to the institution of review proceedings 
which may force its hand either to reveal classi- 
fied information or sources of information, or to 
reverse the refusal of a visa in an individual 
case. For the same reason the Department is of 
the opinion that it would be inconsistent with the 
interrelationship of our policies in regard to the 
conduct of foreign relations and toward aliens of 
which Justice Jackson spoke if visa refusals were 
subject to court review. That the highest court 
shares this view was expressed in Brownell v. 
Shung. In this important case, as you know, the 
Supreme Court held that exclusion orders of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service may be 
challenged either by habeas corpus or by declara- 
tory judgment. In rendering this decision, the 
Court observed: “We do not suggest, of course, 
that an alien who has never presented himself at 
the borders of this country may avail himself of 


°22 CFR 41.130 and 42.130. 
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the declaratory judgment action by bringing the 
action from abroad.” 7 

I should like to conclude my observations by 
bringing you the personal greetings and_ best 
wishes for the success of your deliberations from 
the Honorable John W. Hanes, Jr., the Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, and from Mr. Robert F. Hale, the Direc- 
tor of the Visa Office. Both officials have asked 
me to assure you of the Department’s continuing 
efforts to perfect its visa procedures, and they 
extend through me an invitation to you and to the 
legal profession in general to submit to us any 
observations, comments, or suggestions you may 
have about the work done by consular officers in 
the field or by the Department in carrying out the 
mandate of the law. 


Noah Langdale Named to Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange 


The White House announced on September 24 
that President Eisenhower had given a recess 
appointment to Noah N. Langdale, Jr., as a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange for a term expiring January 27, 
1963, vice Laird Bell, term expired. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


86th Congress, 2d Session 


International Labor Organization Convention. Message 
from the President transmitting a convention (No. 109) 
concerning wages, hours of work on board ship, and 
manning, adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Geneva on May 14, 1958. S. Ex. L. August 
31, 1960. 21 pp. 

The Twelfth Semiannual Report on Activities Carried on 
Under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as Amended. 





7352 U.S. 180, 184, n. 3 (1956). 
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Message from the President transmitting the repor, 
H. Doe. 449. August 22,1960. 82 pp. 


Fourth Annual Report on the Trade Agreements Py; 


gram. Message from the President transmitting ty 
report. H. Doc. 447. August 22, 1960. 116 pp. 


Legislation Relating to Amounts of Sugar Which My 
Be Purchased in the Dominican Republic. Messay 
from the President. H. Doe. 451. August 23, 19% 
2 pp. 

Impact of Imports on Small Business. Report of th 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business on ; 
pact of imports on small business. S. Rept. 1% 
August 23, 1960. 18 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, anj 
Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1961. Confereny 
report to accompany H.R. 11666. H. Rept. 2136. Aj 
gust 28, 1960. 8 pp. 

American Republics Cooperation Act and Other Subjec: 
Hearings before the House Foreign Affairs Committe 
on H.R. 13021, a bill to provide for assistance in th 
development of Latin America and in the reconstr 
tion of Chile, and for other purposes. August 23, 19 
50 pp. 

Providing for Assistance in the Development of Lati 


America and in the Reconstruction of Chile. Repor 
to accompany H.R. 13021. August 25, 1960. 8 pp. 


Mutual Security and Related Agencies Appropriation Bil] 
1961. Conference report to accompany H.R. 1261) 
H. Rept. 2164. August 25,1960. 6 pp. 

Importation of Certain Articles for Religious Purpose 
Report to accompany H.R. 4884. S. Rept. 1911. At 
gust 25, 1960. 2 pp. 

Bamboo Pipestems. Report to accompany H.R. 10%! 
S. Rept. 1912. August 25,1960. 2 pp. 

Temporary Suspension of Duty on Heptanoic Acid. Re 
port to accompany H.R. 12659. S. Rept. 1913. Augus 
25, 1960. 

International Food for Peace Resolution. Report to a 
company S. Con. Res. 116. S. Rept. 1922. August 2 
1960. 4 pp. 

Amending the Trading With the Enemy Act, as Amende 
Report to accompany S. 531. S. Rept. 1919. August 2 
1960. 24 pp. 

Proposed Supplemental Appropriation for the Panam 


Canal. Communication from the President. S. Da 
122. August 26, 1960. 2 pp. 


Chemnical-Biological-Radiological (CBR) Warfare and It 
Disarmament Aspects. A study prepared by the Dis 
armament Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign Rel 


tions Committee. August 29, 1960. 43 pp. [Committe 
print] : 
Sugar. Report to accompany H.R. 13062. H. Rept. 220 


August 29, 1960. 8 pp. 

Overall Limitation on Foreign Tax Credit. Conferen¢ 
report to accompany H.R. 10087. H. Rept. 2199. At 
gust 29, 1960. 13 pp. 

Amendments to Public Law 480. Report to accompal! 
H.R. 12720. H. Rept. 2216. August 31, 1960. 149] 

Sugar. Report to accompany H.R. 13062. S. Rept. 1! 
August 31, 1960. 2 pp. 

Report on United States Relations With Panama. fe 
port by the Inter-American Affairs Subcommittee @ 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. H. Rept. 221 
August 31, 1960. 89 pp. 
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| INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





U.N. General Assembly Holds Fourth Emergency Session; 
Endorses Secretary-General’s Policy in the Congo 


Following are statements made by U.S. Repre- 
sentative James J. Wadsworth during the debate 
on the Congo in the fourth emergency special 
session of the U.N. General Assembly, September 
17-20, together with the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Assembly in the early morning of 
September 20. 


STATEMENT OF SEPTEMBER 17 


U.S. delegation press release 3488 
Admission of New Members 


Before moving into the substance of this ques- 
tion I would crave your indulgence for just one 
moment for what might possibly be considered as 
somewhat of an explanation of vote, or explana- 
tion of lack of vote, on the procedural motion 
which has just been adopted by this Assembly.’ 

The original proposal made by the United 
States was to admit now new members who would 
have been admitted in a matter of only 2 or 3 days. 
The reason for this was that we believed that all 
the present members, or most of the present mem- 
bers, would without hesitation wish to make it 
possible for as many new members as might be 
available to participate in this important debate 
which affects so many of them so closely, I made 
it clear, however, in an earlier intervention—and 
I should like to remind members of this—after 
the unanimous adoption of my motion that it 





ee 


*On Sept. 17 Ambassador Wadsworth on a point of 
order had moved that the item on “Admission of new 
members to the United Nations” be transferred from the 
Provisional agenda of the 15th General Assembly to the 
4th emergency special session. The proposal was unani- 
Nously adopted, but later a procedural motion to adjourn 
the debate was adopted by a vote of 43—0-26. 
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would be agreeable to the United States to give 
more time for consideration if that were the wish 
of the Assembly. 

I must confess to considerable astonishment that 
the Assembly has voted for an indefinite postpone- 
ment in the face of the realities of the day. But 
since that has been the Assembly’s decision, I 
accept it without further argument, as I indicated 
I would. 


Security Council’s Action on the Congo 


To take up the substance of this question, the 
United States took the initiative in proposing this 
emergency session because we are convinced that 
no effort can or should be spared to insure success 


for the United Nations action in the Congo. The 
Security Council had, until last night, been able 


to act effectively in taking the necessary decisions 
to support that action. Even last night we be- 
lieved and we hoped that the Council would adopt 
a useful and moderate resolution sponsored by 
Ceylon and Tunisia.? That resolution, in our 
view, sought to achieve a reasonable goal that none 
could oppose—at least oppose and still maintain 
any appearance of support for the United Nations 
in the Congo. Apparently our estimation was 
shared by all but two members of the Council. 
But an unfavorable vote on the part of the Soviet. 
Union dashed our hopes. 

Fortunately a procedure exists precisely to pre- 
vent such attempts to paralyze essential action by 
the United Nations. 

Thus, for the fourth time in its history, the Se- 
curity Council, frustrated by the use of the veto, 
has called the General Assembly into emergency 


?For background and text of resolution, see BULLETIN 
of Oct. 3, 1960, p. 527. 
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session under the procedure known as “uniting 
for peace.” * Never was that phrase “uniting for 
peace” more significant than at this moment. 


The Council’s Mandate 

Since the night of July 13 the Security Coun- 
cil has dealt with the crisis of the Congo, the 
breakdown of public order, the outside interven- 
tion, and all the urgent and far-reaching conse- 
quences of those events. Under the Council’s 
mandate the Secretary-General has assembled in 
the Congo a United Nations Force of some 18,000 
soldiers, deployed in every province of the Congo. 
Despite enormous difficulties the United Nations 
Force has made significant progress in restoring 
public order and security. It has acted with 
strict impartiality to protect all those, of what- 
ever faction, whose lives were threatened by mob 
violence. All of these steps have been reported 
meticulously and faithfully to the Security Coun- 
cil by the Secretary-General. 

In addition the Secretary-General has been able 
to report activities by the United Nations in pro- 
viding emergency food rations, emergency medi- 
cal services, administrative support to depart- 
ments of the Congolese Government, and many 
other services which have helped to save lives and 
prevent even more widespread suffering among 
the people of the Congo. 

Never in the history of international organiza- 
tion has such a great operation been mounted so 
quickly. The selfless dedication of the Secretary- 
General and his entire staff in carrying on this 
operation, and the ready response and great self- 
sacrifice—not to say physical bravery—of the men 
and women serving the United Nations all the 
way from Ireland to Ethiopia are all beyond 
praise. In this “year of Africa” we who have 
supported the United Nations in this great under- 
taking believe that the future of freedom in 
Africa, and even the peace of the world, is to a 
great extent in the hands of the United Nations 
and that we could not afford to fail. That know!l- 
edge has inspired exertions which can well be 
described, in many instances, as heroic. 

One of the premises on which the Security 

* For text of the Uniting-for-Peace resolution, see ibid., 
Nov. 30, 1950, p. 823. 


* For background, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1960, p. 159; Aug. 8, 
1960, p. 221; Sept. 5, 1960, p. 384; and Sept. 12, 1960, p. 421. 
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Council’s action was based, and by which the Sy, 
y 


retary-General was guided in assembling ty 


United Nations Force, was that no permang 
member of the Security Council should contriby, 
troops to the force. This, in turn, was based ¢ 
an even more fundamental premise: that, if th 
Congo was to have any future at all, it must ny 
become a battleground in a conflict between gre) 
powers. 


U.S. Faithful to U.N. Principle 


The United States has been faithful to thy 
principle. We have sent no troops and no weapo: 
to the Congo. We have sent no personnel or m- 
terial of any kind except at United Nations nr 
quest and under United Nations authority. J; 
have made extraordinary efforts to support tl: 
United Nations action and have placed at the di 
posal of the Secretary-General and his staff w 
transport aircraft and many other services. JV; 
have not taken one single step in the Congo ink 
pendent of the United Nations. 

We followed this cowrse not only out of respe’ 
for this organization but also because the avoil 
ance of needless conflict between great powers! 
a matter of the most elementary prudence. An 
we honestly hoped that all others would do tl 
same. 

The United States was by no means alone ine 
pressing this hope and in warning against th 
danger of great-power conflict in Africa. Th 
record of the Security Council debates is fi 
of statements on this subject. The same poll 
was made very clearly by the recent conferen 
of independent African states in Léopoldvill 
which warned that the territory of the Republ 
of the Congo must not become a cold-war areli 


Soviet Defiance of Council’s Decisions 


If that advice had been heeded by all concerné 
the General Assembly would not be in session t 
night. But it was not heeded. The Soviet Unie 
alone among the great powers of the world, ch 
to defy the Security Council decisions for wht 
it had voted and to strike out on its own path. 

In direct violation of the Security Coun¢l 
proceedings the Soviet Union dispatched to t 


°For a message from Acting Secretary Dillon to” 
chairman of the conference, see ibid., Sept. 19, 1% 
p. 440. 
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Congo hundreds of so-called “technicians”—whose 
character may be judged by the fact that only a 
fev days ago the Congolese authorities ordered 
these men to leave the Congo. Meanwhile, nearly 
two dozen Soviet transport aircraft and 100 Soviet 
trucks appeared in the Congo—not to participate 
in the United Nations program, not to put them- 
selves under the United Nations authorities there, 
but to promote strife and bloodshed between 
Congolese tribes and factions. 

All the while the Soviet propaganda machine 
beamed inflammatory broadcasts to Africa incit- 
ing civil strife and slandering the United Nations, 
its Secretary-General, and his representatives. 
Soviet propaganda pamphlets bearing the same 
message were distributed in the Congo itself, with 
Comrade Khrushchev’s picture on the front page. 


Consequences of Soviet Action 

The United Nations operation in the Congo has 
so far withstood that assault, but the consequences 
which flowed from the Soviet action have made it 
necessary to act without delay if we are to prevent 
attempts to subvert the Congo and thwart the 
United Nations. This, and the necessity of pro- 
viding funds to support the United Nations action 
in the Congo, was the primary focus of the recent 
series of Security Council meetings. 

The Council, after considering the situation, 
took up a draft resolution sponsored by Tunisia 
and Ceylon. It contained several important pro- 
visions but none more urgent than that of para- 
graph 5, which I now quote: 

Reaffirms specifically— 

(a) its request to all States to refrain from any action 
which might tend to impede the restoration of law and 
order and the exercise by the Government of the Congo of 
its authority and also to refrain from any action which 
might undermine the territorial integrity and the political 
independence of the Republic of the Congo and decides 
that no assistance for military purposes be sent to the 
Congo except as part of the United Nations action. 

That draft resolution was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union, and the purpose of the veto was made clear 
by Mr, [Valerian] Zorin [Soviet representative] 
a statement from which I now quote: 

The representative of Ceylon and later the representa- 
tive of Tunisia themselves stated that we— 

In this case he meant the Soviet Union— 


have no right to deprive the Government of military 
assistance. They also said that such assistance should, 
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according to our proposal, be provided exclusively 


through United Nations channels. ... We feel that it is 
not at all possible to take such a course. 


Thereby the Soviet Union asserted a unilateral 
right to introduce military personnel and mate- 
rial into the Congo in defiance of the Security 
Council and in total disregard of the consequences. 
The issue, Mr. President, was clearly joined. 


Actions Needed To Reinforce U.N. Mandate 


The General Assembly has now met to clarify 
and reinforce the mandate of the United Nations. 

Let me now summarize briefly what we believe 
the General Assembly must do if it is to preserve 
the vital momentum of the United Nations opera- 
tion and thereby save the Congo from chaos. 

First, we believe that the Assembly should 
uphold the principle that the United Nations in 
this critical period must be the source of outside 
assistance to the Republic of the Congo. In this 
respect we seek to affirm and strengthen the man- 
date already given to the Secretary-General by 
the Security Council. 

Secondly, we would urge member states to make 
voluntary financial contributions to a United Na- 
tions fund for the Congo to be used under United 
Nations control. The present disruption of the 
economic, administrative, and judicial machinery 
of the Congo makes it imperative to furnish aid as 
rapidly and as generously as possible. The 
Republic of the Congo faces a dire threat of 
imminent bankruptcy. Its economic life has been 
disrupted and crippled by civil strife. The 
United Nations must forestall the disaster of 
hopelessness and hunger which hangs over the 
Congo. Aid must be forthcoming immediately. 

Thirdly, we would place the full weight of the 
United Nations behind an appeal to all Congolese 
to avoid further recourse to violence. There have 
been encouraging signs recently in this respect. 
But the threat of civil war still hangs over certain 
areas of the country, and this threat should now 
be removed. 

Fourthly—and this is vital—unilateral actions 
from whatever source must not be permitted 
to obstruct the United Nations effort in the 
Congo. It would be particularly dangerous if 
any power were again to send personnel or equip- 
ment into the Congo which would frustrate the 
purposes of the United Nations. The alternative 
to United Nations action to prevent this is unilat- 
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eral action, with all the grave consequences this 
would entail. 

This is a critical and vital moment for the 
future of Africa, and perhaps even more for the 
future of the United Nations. It is not a moment 
to falter. We must maintain the authority and 
the momentum of the efforts we have begun. We 
must insure that the Congo is not made the scene 
of international conflict as the result of outside 
interference with the United Nations effort. The 
issue is clearly drawn, not between great powers 
that belong to the United Nations but between 
those who would foment war in the Congo to 
promote their own ambitions and the community 
of nations which would seek to place the Congo 
on the path of true independence and peace. The 
decision between the two will go far to determine 
the fate and future of us all. 

Mr. President, in this year of destiny for 
Africa may this Assembly make the right 
decision. 


STATEMENT OF SEPTEMBER 19 


U.S. delegation press release 3490 


In my opening speech to this emergency As- 
sembly on Saturday, I said that the historic 
United Nations action in the Congo was at the 
crossroads. 

It was at the crossroads in two ways. First, 
the actions and impartial direction of the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations have been put 
under bitter and unfounded attack from the 

J.S.S.R. The whole Assembly—the whole 
world—has heard these attacks. This attack 
was even participated in by the head of the So- 
viet Union, Chairman Khrushchev, who said on 
September 12: 

The colonialists and imperialists are carrying out 
their policy through the hands of the U.N. Secretary- 
General, Mr. Hammarskjold. It is not as if Mr. Ham- 
marskjold does not understand this. No, he is fully 
aware of it and he is doing it consciously. 

This attack on the Secretary-General and the 
others preceding and following it have now been 
formalized further in the resolution the U.S.S.R. 
has introduced today, as well as in the amend- 
ments that they have produced to the Asian-A fri- 
can resolution. 

Second, the Soviet Union was and is doing 
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everything within its power to frustrate the gy, 
cess of the United Nations effort by sending m 
supplies, and equipment to the Congo in defians| 
of Security Council decisions. 

The Soviet representative reflected this braze 
Soviet desire to satellize the Congo when in th 
Security Council he vetoed the resolution int 


duced by Ceylon and Tunisia. He then sait-) 


he accused these two states: 
“They also said that such military assistany 
. Should be provided exclusively throug 
United Nations channels. ... We” —meaniy 
the Soviet Union in this case— “feel that it isn 
at all possible to take such a course.” 

This policy, Mr. President, and nothing else, j 
what has dictated the Soviet Union’s cold fun 
against the Secretary-General and the Unit 
Nations Command in the Congo. This was w 
issue which had to be faced and faced squareh 
The only alternative to United Nations preventir, 
action was unilateral action with all the grr 
consequences that this would entail. 

These issues were the same as those which face 
the Security Council. The Ceylon-Tunisian res 
lution in the Security Council dealt with the 
forthrightly. It backed up the Secretary-Gener 
for his vigorous efforts to carry out the Securit 
Council resolutions. It called on all states tor 
frain from sending any supplies or men for mil 
tary purposes to the Congo. The resolution wi 
therefore vetoed by the U.S.S.R., and it we 
necessary for this Assembly to be convened. 


Afro-Asian Resolution 

We now have before us a resolution presente 
by 17 states, including all the African states.’ ! 
must say frankly that there are some deficienct 
in this draft which under ordinary circumstance 
we would feel it desirable to correct. In fact,’ 
have quite frankly voiced this opinion in disct: 
sion with various delegations since the introdut 
tion of the resolution. However, we are not actitl 
in normal circumstances. We are acting ! 
emergency session, and we should reach decisi, 
quickly. The best, therefore, must not becot! 
the enemy of the good. 

On the two key issues on which this Assemb! 
was required to express itself, this draft ! 
unequivocal, 


° U.N. doc. A/L. 292/Rev. 1. 
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First, the resolution “fully supports” the reso- 
lutions of the Security Council, It then asks the 
Secretary-General “to continue to take vigorous 
action” in accordance with them and to continue 
toassist the Government of the Congo to maintain 
order and safeguard the unity of the Congo. This 
language clearly expresses the opinion of the 
Assembly that the Secretary-General has properly 
in the past and should continue in the future to 
act in accordance with those resolutions and in 
accordance with the principles set forth in the 
Secretary-General’s reports which the resolution 
endorsed. The confidence of the Assembly in the 
Secretary-General and in the execution of United 
Nations resolutions in the Congo is thus clearly 
stated. When contrasted with the demands of the 
Soviet draft resolution for a censure of the Secre- 
tary-General, the intent of the sponsors of this 
draft is even more pointedly apparent. 

Second, the draft resolution has faced directly 
and squarely up to the realities of Soviet policy 
toward the Congo. Paragraph 6 is crystal clear 
in stating that, even though the United Nations 
recognizes the sovereign rights of the Congo, it 
is nevertheless calling upon al/ states—and that 
must include the Congo as well as the U.S.S.R. 
and its friends—to refrain from allowing any as- 
sistance of a military nature in the Congo except 
upon the request of the United Nations through 
the Secretary-General. 

I note with pleasure the straightforward inter- 
pretation which the representative of Ghana [ Alex 
Quaison-Sackey] made on this point in intro- 
ducing the resolution last night : 





We go on to say that there should be no provision of 
arms, whether directly or indirectly, or of other materials 
of war and military personnel, or other assistance for 
nilitary purposes, during the temporary period of mili- 
tary assistance through the United Nations. . . . I think 
the phrase “except upon the request of the United Na- 
tions through the Secretary-General” must be underlined. 
We feel very strongly that no help whatsoever should be 
Sent to the Congo without the express request of the 
United Nations, and that this help should go only through 
the Ynited Nations medium. 


The injunction is categorical. It is made even 
more categorical by endorsing the Security Coun- 
cil call on all states not to take any steps which 
would make maintenance of law and order more 
dificult. For our part, I can assure the Assembly 
that the United States has not sent any men, sup- 
plies, or materials to the Congo for military pur- 
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poses except in support of the United Nations 
Force and at direct United Nations request. The 
United States fully intends to continue that policy. 
It is now the responsibility of the U.S.S.R. and 
any others to do likewise. 


Other Constructive Steps Proposed 

The resolution, of course, is not confined to these 
overwhelming issues. It also proposes other con- 
structive steps. 

Among other things, the resolution appeals to 
all Congolese to seek a solution of their conflict 
by peaceful means and authorizes “as appropriate” 
and “in consultation with the Secretary-General” 
the appointment by the Advisory Committee of 
representatives for the purpose of assisting in 
conciliation. We concur with this appeal for a 
solution by peaceful means and can foresee circum- 
stances where United Nations assistance in concili- 
ation might be useful. We are pleased, moreover, 
that the language of the last part of the para- 
graph is permissive and that consultation with 
the Secretary-General is also envisaged. We 
must guard carefully against introducing, our- 
selves, any complicating elements into the Congo. 
The timing and nature of any such efforts, as well 
as the willingness of those concerned to accept 
them, should be carefully considered before they 
are initiated. 

Finally, the resolution makes an appeal for 
voluntary contributions for a fund for the Congo 
to be used under United Nations control. We feel 
that the language which sets out the purposes of 
this fund is slightly ambiguous. We take it to 
mean, however, that the fund is to be used for 
purposes specified in the Secretary-General’s 
fourth report.?. With this understanding the 
United States will give prompt consideration to 
the appeal. 

The United States, in the context of these com- 
ments, will vote for the resolution if it is not ad- 


versely amended. 


The Soviet Resolution 

Finally, Mr. President, there is also another 
resolution before us—the resolution of the 
U.S.S.R.8 I do not believe that too much com- 
ment on it is necessary. To our mind it is full of 


U.N. doe. S/4482 and Add. 1, 2, and 3. 
5 U.N. doc. A/L. 293; withdrawn by the Soviet Union. 
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U.S. Contributes $5 Million 
to U.N. Fund for the Congo 


U.S./U.N. press release 3496 


Following is the text of a letter from Secretary 
Herter to Secretary-General Hammarskjold upon 
presentation by Mr. Herter of a $5-million check as 
a U.S. contribution for the United Nations Fund for 
the Congo. 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1960. 

EXCELLENCY: This is in response to your letter 
of September 20, 1960’ referring to the General 
Assembly resolution of September 20° which ap- 
pealed to “all Member Governments for urgent vol- 
untary contributions to a United Nations Fund for 
the Congo” for which you estimate a need of 
$100,000,000. 

My Government is prepared to respond to your 
request and is immediately making an advance 
contribution of $5,000,000 on the assumption that 
contributions will also be forthcoming from other 
Governments. Additional contributions will be 
made as specific plans and requirements are de- 
veloped by the United Nations. 

No decision can be made at this time concerning 
the total amount which the United States is pre- 
pared to contribute to the United Nations Fund 
for the Congo because of conditions established by 
United States legislation. In particular, exist- 
ing legislation under which funds are now available 
to the United States Government provides that the 
United States contribution will not exceed 40% of 
the total made available to the United Nations for 
this purpose. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
Secretary of Siate of the 
United States of America 


* Not printed. 
? U.N. doc. A/RES/1474/Rev. 1 (ES-IV). 











misstatements of fact and of slanderous allegations 
against the Secretary-General, the United Nations 
Command, and other member states of the United 
Nations. It demands a policy totally at variance 
with the one in the other draft. The United States 
will vote against it and hopes the Assembly will 
reject it decisively. 

The same considerations apply to the amend- 
ments which the U.S.S.R. has moved to the Afri- 
can draft® under the guise of seeking general 


®° U.N. doe. A/L. 294; withdrawn by the Soviet Union. 
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agreement. The Soviet Union, in our opinion, j 
trying in these amendments to impose its om 
views concerning the Government of the Cong 
It is trying to shift the attention of the Assembh 
from the U.S.S.R., which has been sending mil. 
tary equipment and personnel into the Congo, j 

Belgium, which has been taking its troops oy 

It is trying to change the resolution from ou) 
supporting the Secretary-General to one criticy| 
of him. It is trying to take out of United Nation 





control a fund which is supposed to be a Unite 
Nations fund. 

The United States will therefore vote agains 
these amendments and hopes the Assembly wil! 
reject them decisively. 


AFRO-ASIAN RESOLUTION °° 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the situation in the Republic of the 
Congo, 

Taking note of the resolutions of 14 and 22 July and of 
9 August 1960 of the Security Council, 

Taking into account the unsatisfactory economic ani 
political conditions that continue in the Republic of the 
Congo, 

Considering that, with a view to preserving the unity 
territorial integrity and political independence of the 
Congo, to protecting and advancing the welfare of it 
people, and to safeguarding international peace, it is 
essential for the United Nations to continue to assist th 
Central Government of the Congo, 

1. Fully supports the resolutions of 14 and 22 July ani 
of 9 August of the Security Council ; i 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to continue to take’ 
vigorous action in accordance with the terms of the afor 
said resolutions and to assist the Central Government (i 
the Congo in the restoration and maintenance of law an( 
order throughout the territory of the Republic of tle 
Congo and to safeguard its unity, territorial integritj 
and political independence in the interests of internationd 
peace and security ; 

3. Appeals to all Congolese within the Republic of the 
Congo to seek a speedy solution by peaceful means of al 
their internal conflicts for the unity and integrity of the 
Congo, with the assistance, as appropriate, of Asian al 
African representatives appointed by the Advisory Col: 
mittee on the Congo, in consultation with the Secretaly) 
xeneral, for the purpose of conciliation ; 

4. Appeals to all Member Governments for urgeéll 

U.N. doc. A/RES/1474/Rev. 1 (ES-IV) (A/L.2% 
Rev. 1) ; adopted on Sept. 20 (a.m.) by a vote of 70 to! 
with 11 abstentions (Soviet bloc, France, and Union ¢ 
South Africa). ' 
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yoluntary contributions to a United Nations Fund for the 
Congo to be used under United Nations control and in 
consultation with the Central Government for the purpose 
of rendering the fullest possible assistance to achieve the 
objective mentioned in the preamble ; 

5, Requests: 

(a) All States to refrain from any action which might 
tend to impede the restoration of law and order and the 
exercise by the Government of the Republic of the Congo 
of its authority and also to refrain from any action 
which might undermine the unity, territorial integrity 
and the political independence of the Republic of the 
Congo ; 

(b) All Member States, in accordance with Articles 25 
and 49 of the Charter, to accept and carry out the de- 
cisions of the Security Council and to afford mutual as- 
sistance in carrying out measures decided upon by the 
Security Council ; 

6. Without prejudice to the sovereign rights of the Re- 
public of the Congo, calls upon all States to refrain from 
the direct and indirect provision of arms or other mate- 
rials of war and military personnel and other assistance 
for military purposes in the Congo during the temporary 
period of military assistance through the United Nations, 
except upon the request of the United Nations through 
the Secretary-General for carrying out the purposes of 
this resolution and of the resolutions of 14 and 22 July 
and of 9 August 1960 of the Security Council. 


U.N. Admits to Membership 
13 African States and Cyprus 


Statement by Secretary Herter? 


Let me begin by offering you the congratula- 
tions of the United States on your election to the 
high post of President of the General Assembly.* 
By your past distinguished services to this Organ- 
ization you have earned our confidence and _ re- 
spect. We wish you every success. 

The United States wholeheartedly welcomes the 
admission into the United Nations of the newly 
independent states of Africa and the state of 
Cyprus. Their achievement of independence rep- 





*Made in plenary session on Sept. 20 (U.S. delegation 
press release 3491). The General Assembly on Sept. 20 
admitted to U.N. membership by acclamation the follow- 
ing new members: Republic of Cameroun, Central Afri- 
can Republic, Republic of Chad, Republic of the Congo 
(Brazzaville), Republic of the Congo (Léopoldville), 
Republic of Cyprus, Republic of Dahomey, Gabon Repub- 
lic, Republic of the Ivory Coast, Malagasy Republic, 
Republic of the Niger, Republic of Somalia, Togolese 
Republic, and Republic of the Upper Volta. 

* Frederick H, Boland, representative of Ireland. 
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resents a dramatic expansion of freedom. This 
strikes a responsive note in the hearts of the people 
of the United States, for it is less than 200 years 
ago that the United States achieved its own inde- 
pendence and we do not forget that our national 
existence stems from a declaration stating that all 
men are created equal and that they have a God- 
given right to certain basic freedoms. 

I need hardly add that with freedom comes 
responsibility, responsibility for national develop- 
ment as well as participation in the international 
development of the world community. Just as 
freedom for individuals is an essential for a free 
nation, so freedom of individual nations is an es- 
sential part of a healthy world community. By 
entering the United Nations you are taking on a 
share of the task of maintaining and expanding 
liberty in the world. 

With the conclusion last night of the emergency 
session on the Congo,’ the United Nations has 
successfully met a severe test on an issue of par- 
ticular importance to the new states. The United 
Nations is now in a position to deal even more 
effectively with matters of vital concern to peace 
and security and to the welfare of its members. 
The United Nations, by its very nature, is in a 
unique position to help newly developing states 
to attain stable and democratic government, with 
higher living standards for their peoples. 

The United States will continue to support and 
cooperate with the United Nations effort. We are 
confident that the admission of the new states to- 
day marks a beginning of a long and fruitful col- 
laboration of these countries in the work of the 
United Nations. As one of their new partners 
we extend to them our warmest welcome. 


United States Delegations 
to International Conferences 


ECAFE Working Party on Economic Development 
and Planning 


The Departments of State and Commerce an- 
nounced on September 21 (Department of State 
press release 552) that John J. Allen, Jr., Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, has 


* See p. 583. 
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been designated U.S. representative to the sixth 
session of the Working Party on Economic De- 
velopment and Planning of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), 
which will be held at Bangkok, September 27- 
October 8, 1960. 

This session of the Working Party will deal for 
the first time with the role of transportation in 
economic development. ‘Transportation officials 
from the following 24 member states of ECAFE 
have been invited to attend this meeting: Afghan- 
istan, Australia, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, 
France, India, Indonesia, Iran, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Malaya, Nepal, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, and Viet-Nam. 

Other members of the U.S. delegation include 
Ben F. Dixon, American Embassy, Bangkok; 
William A. Fagan, U.S. Operations Mission, 
Taipei; Andrew Ness, Jr., American Embassy, 
Bangkok ; Edward G. Schiffman, U.S. Operations 
Mission, Bangkok. 


ECE Electric Power Committee 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 23 (press release 555) that Jarvis D. Daven- 
port, president, Sturgis Water Works Co., Sturgis, 
S.D., will serve as the U.S. delegate to the 19th 
session of the Committee on Electric Power of the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), 
which will be held at Geneva, October 3-7. Mr. 
Davenport left Washington on September 23 for 
Paris to participate in a tour of rural electrifica- 
tion installations in France. At the conclusion of 
the Geneva meeting, he and delegates from other 
countries will participate in a study tour of elec- 
trical installations in Rumania. 

The Electric Power Committee was established 
in 1947 and is one of the principal bodies of the 
ECE. Its studies include economic questions con- 
cerning transmission of electric power and rural 
electrification. This session of the Committee will 
deal, among other topics, with problems of in- 
vestment of the construction and operation of 
electric power plants. 

Mr. Davenport will be assisted by Truman E. 
Hienton, chief, Farm Electrification Research 
Board, Department of Agriculture, and members 
of the U.S. resident delegation. 
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DOCUMENTS ON DISARMAMENT 
November 15, 1945, through December 29, 1959 


This two-volume publication contains important postwar docu- 
ments regarding negotiations on the international control of 
atomic energy, the reduction of armaments and armed forces, 
safeguards against surprise attack, the problem of nuclear weap- 
ons tests, various problems of outer space, and related questions. 

All the papers in the collection have previously been released, 
but this is the first time that some of them have been made widely 
available. Volume I covers the years 1945-56 and Volume II the 
period 1957-59. ‘The number of papers selected for the 5 years 
from 1955 through 1959 is much larger than for the preceding 10 
years. This is because the developments of recent years bear more 
directly upon the current negotiations in this general field and 
because recent years have witnessed intensified discussion of nu- 
clear testing, safeguards against surprise attack, and outer space. 
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